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and 
Contempt. 


Annual  Parliaments 

and 

Liberty : 


Long  Parliaments 

and 

Slavery. 


Where  annual  eleclion  ends,  Jlavery  begins. 

Hill.  Eff.  oa  Brit.  Conft. 
A  free  government ,  in  order  to  maintain  itfelffree,  hath  need  every 
day  of/ome  new  provijion  in  favour  of  Liberty*       Machiavel. 

/  wijh  the  maxim  of  Machiavel  was  followed,  that  of  examining 
a  conftitution,  at  certain  periods ,  according  to  its  firf  principles  ^ 
this  would  corr eel  abufes  andfupply  defecls.       Lord  Camden. 

And  now — inthtname  of  all  that  is  holy — let  us  confider  whether 
afcheme  may  not  be  laid  down  for  obtaining  the  necejfary  re- 
formation of  parliament.  B  urgh . 
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The  Commons  of  Great-Britain, 

This  EiTay, 

On  thofe  Rights  and  Privileges 

Which    their   Anceflors   thought  worth  preferving, 
is,  with  Anxiety  and  AfFe&ion, 

infcribed  by 

A  Fellow  Citizen. 

Oclober,   1776. 
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PREFACE. 

TH  E  wifeft  men  and  moft  accomplifhed 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  befpeak 
the  indulgence  of  the  public  by  prefaces. 
A  proportionable  diffidence  in  the  author  of 
the  following  fheets,  would  wholly  confign 
them  to  oblivion;  was  not  that  fentiment 
over-ruled  by  a  fenfe  of  duty,  which  tells  him 
that  he  ought  to  risk  every  thing,  except  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  heart,  in  order  to  ferve 
his  country.  He  believes,  that  he  hath 
pointed  out  fome  effential  conliderations  fti 
the  queftion  here  difcuffed,  which  have  hi- 
therto been  overlooked  :  and  that  his  fellow 
citizens  have  been  with-held  from  exerting 
jthemfelves,  in  purfuit  of  the  important  objedt 
of  it,  through  a  perfuafion  that  infuperable 
difficulties  lay  in  the  way.  He  can  allure 
them  that  no  fuch  difficulties  exift.  They 
have  none  to  contend  with,  but  the  felfi/h- 
nefs  and  injuftice  of  a  fet  of  individuals 
amongft  themfelves,  who  make  only  a  three 
thoufandth  part  of  their  own  number.  If 
jhis    fhall   prove  an    infuperable    difficulty, 

he 
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he    fhall  ceafe~  to   pride  himfelf    in    being 
a  Briton.     That   the  falvation    or   the  ruin 
of  his   country,    depends     upon     the  right 
or    wrong    opinion    and     condudt    of    the 
commons,  with  regard  to  this  one  fubje<ft, 
he  thinks  will  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting 
man  who  fhall  thoroughly  confider  it.     In 
this  difcuffion,  he  does  not  exped:  that  he  fhall 
pleafe  either  of  our  two  grand  national  parr 
jies;    becaufe  he  flatters  neither.     His  befl 
hopes,  indeed,  are  from  the  wJbigs;  becaufe 
their  creed,  would  they  but  be  true  to  it,  is  the 
creed  of  free  men:  but  if  Tories  and  Papjfts 
will,  in  earneft,  {et  about  repairing  the  con- 
stitution, he  will  embrace  them,  and  be  of 
fheir  party.    He  will,  probably,  be  called  an 
p nthufiaft.     He  fhall  not  however  be  fhocked 
at  fuch  an  appellation;  becaufe   he  believes 
that  no  man,  in  thefe  days,  can    labour  for 
the   benefit  of  mankind   upon    difintereited 
principles,  without  being  reckoned  an  enthu- 
fiaft| — perhaps    a   Quixote.       He  will    not, 
however,  be    called  a   flave.     Neither   fhall 
any  one  fay  that  he  is   the  friend  of  tyrants. 
By  fome,  he  may  perhaps  be  charged  with 
want  of   refpedt,    when   he   fpeaks    of   the 

Houfe 
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Houfc  of  Commons.  To  them  he  anfwers ; 
that,  towards  the  conftitutional  part  of 
that  houfe,  no  man  living  bears  higher  re- 
fped:  than  himfelf.  He  efieems  it,  he  vene-^ 
rates,  he  reveres  it.  In  his  eftimation,  there 
is  more  honour  and  dignity  in  fitting  there  the 
real  reprefentative  of  two  or  three  thoufand 
free  men,  and  the  immediate  guardians  of 
public  liberty;  than  having  place  amongft 
nobles,  or  being  feated  on  an  hereditary  throne 
itfelf.  But,  if  there  be  any  part  of  that  houfe 
which  is  not  conftitutional,  he  fcruples  not 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  moves,  and  ever  will 
move,  his  indignation  and  contempt,  and 
excite  his  abhorrence.  And  he  knows  of  no 
obligation  which  a  Briton  is  under,  not  to  ex- 
pole  and  condemn  any  thing  whatever  in  the 
legiflature  of  his  country,  w7hich  is  a  palpable 
departure  from  the  constitution,  and  threaten- 
ing to  public  freedom.  With  regard  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  he  would  facrifice  a 
great  deal,  to  be  able  to  prove  his  own  words 
a  libel.  He  pretends  not  to  write  to  philofo- 
phers  and  men  of  letters,  fo  much  as  to  his 
fellow  citizens  at  large.  For  the  former,  the 
abftracT;    elements  of  parliamentary    fcience 

would 
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would  be  fufficient ;  and  might  be  contained 
in  three  pages.  But  a  more  argumentative 
and  explanatory  manner,  a  plainer  and  indeed 
a  coarfer  language  is  neceffary  for  the  unrefined, 
though  fenfible,  bulk  of  the  people.  JTis 
them  he  wiflies  to  inform,  to  move,  to  direct, 
towards  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties ;  which 
he  apprehends  to  be  in  danger.  Let  his 
work;  then,  be  confidered  in  that  light;  and, 
if  efteemed  a  neceffary  one  which  better  wri- 
ters have  negle&ed,  let  it  be  read  with  candour, 
and  meet  with  the  indulgence  due  to  an  ufe* 
ful,  though  in-elegant  performance. 
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AVING  propofed  to  urge  upon  you, 
my  countrymen  I  a  reformation,  both 
as  to  the  length,  and  as  to  the  constituting  of 
your  parliaments ;  it  feems  but  proper,  pre- 
vioufly  to  Hate  fome  of  the  inconveniencies 
and  evils,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  ne- 
ceffary  confequences  of,  and  infeparable  from, 
ourprefent  rotten  parliamentary  fyftem. 

All  men  will  grant,  that  the  lower  houfe  of 
parliament  is  elected  by  only  a  handful  of  the 
commons,  inftead  of  the  whole ;  and  this,  chiefly 
by  bribery  and  undue  influence.  Men  who 
will  employ  fuch  means  are  villains  ;  and 
thofe  who  dupe  their  conftituents  by  lying 
promifes,  are  far  from  honeft  men.  An 
aflembly  of  fuch  men  is  founded  on  iniquity: 
consequently,  the  fountain  of  legiflation  is 
poifoned.  Every  ftream,  how  much  foever 
mixed,  as  it  flows  with  juftice  and  patriotifm, 
will  ftill  have  poifon  in  its  compofition. 

Nor  will  it  be  denied  me,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  long  duration  of  a  parliament, 
the  members,  as  foon  as  feated,  feel  them- 
felves  too  independent  on  the  opinion:  and  good 
will  of  their  conftituents,  even  where  their 
fuffrages  have  not  been  extorted  nor  bought ; 
and  that,  ofcourfe,  they  defpife  them. 

From  the  firft  of  thefe  data,  it  will  follow, 

that  we  are  fubjeft   to  have   the  Houfe   of 

B  Com- 
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Commons  filled  by  men  of  every  bad  defcrip- 
tion  that  can  be  thought  of,  and  that  ilricft 
integrity,  which  ought  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  recommendations,  amounts  to  a  pofitive 
exclufion ;  except  it  happen  indeed  to  be 
be  united  with  a  capital  fortune  and  great 
county  connections. 

From  the  firft  and  fecond  jointly;  our  re- 
prefentatives,  who  are  in  fad:  our  deputed 
fervants,  are  taught  to  affume  the  carriage 
and  haughtinefs  of  defpotic  mafters ;  to  think 
themfelves  unaccountable  for  their  condud ; 
and  to  negled  their  duty. 

Whether,  indeed,  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons be  in  a  great  meafure  filled  with 
idle  fchool-boys,  infignificant  coxcombs, 
led-captains  and  toad-eaters,  profligates,  gam- 
blers, bankrupts,  beggars,  contradors,  com- 
mhTaries,  public  plunderers,  minifterial  de- 
pendants, hirelings,  and  wretches,  that  would 
fell  their  country,  or  deny  their  God  for  a 
guinea,  let  every  one  judge  for  himfelf. 
And  whether  the  kind  of  bufinefs  very  often 
brought  before  the  houfe,  and  the  ufual 
manner  of  conduding  it,  do  not  befpeak 
this  to  be  the  cafe ;  I  likewife  leave  every 
man  to  form  Ms  own  opinion:  particularly 
that  independent  and  noble-minded  few,  who 
experience  the  conftant  mortification  of  voting 
and  fpeaking  without  even  a  hope  of  being 
able  thereby  to  ferve  their  country. 

But 
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But  without  infifting  on  thefe  things  as  fad:, 
and  only  admitting  the  poffibility  of  them 
from  the  combined  caufes  already  affigned,  of 
long  parliaments,  undue  influence  and  bri- 
bery, it  is  natural  to  expect,  as  indeed  all 
experience  fhews  it  muft  happen,  that  a 
country,  whofe  affairs  are  fubjett  to  fall  into 
fuch  hands  muft  be  ruined,  fooner  or  later, 
by  thofe  very  men  who  fhall  be  in  the  office 
of  its  guardians  and  prefervers ;  except  it  fhall 
jnake  an  alteration  in  this  particular. 

And  accordingly,  we  find  our  own  country 
in  a  condition  which  fhews  that  its  affairs  have 
long  been  in  fuch  hands.  It  has  paffed 
through  all  the  ftages  of  abufe,  and  is  at 
length  arrived  at  a  precipice  tremendous  to 
look  from.  The  current  of  corruption  is 
fmooth  and  flattering ;  and  it  meanders  for  a 
while  through  fcenes  not  unpleafant  to  the 
carelefs  paffengers  :  but  it  is  deceitful,  and 
fare  to  terminate  in  a  Niagarian  fall  -,  and  to 
dafh  its  navigators  headlong  into  the  abyfs  of 
flavery  and  wretchednefs,  unlefs  they  take 
warning  in  time  and  will  manfully  exert  them- 
felves.  Our  giddy  verTel  of  ftate  is  fwiftly 
gliding  down  this  current ;  and,  by  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  paffing  fhores  of  our 
fair  provinces  fly  from  our  wondering  eyes 
and  are  loft  to  fight,  we  may  know  that  we 
are  in  the  dreadful  vortex,  and  we  may  hear 
the  very  roaring  of  the  cataract.  But  yet,  we 
.need  not  perifh,  except  the  character  of  our 
B  2  nation 
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nation  hath  forfaken  us.  The  Englifh  failor, 
whether  naval  or  political,  is  imprudent 
and  thoughtlefs  enough,  God  knows;  but 
when  dangers  furround  him,  or  an  enemy 
comes  in  fight,  he  mews  that  he  is  neither  a 
coward  nor  a  lubber  -y  he  knows  how  to  deal 
with  either  of  them.  We  mould,  on  this 
occafion  do  no  more  than  right,  were  we 
to  begin  our  work  with  putting  the  law  of 
Oleron  in  execution,  by  throwing  overboard 
our  befotted  pilots :  not  but  that  I  think, 
there  will  be  more  magnanimity  in  fuffering 
even  thofe  wretches  to  mare  in  the  general 
prefervation. 

But,  dropping  thefe  metaphors,  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  the  propofed  detail  of  the  rnoft  ma- 
terial public  inconveniencies  and  evils  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  ufage  of  long  par- 
liaments. 

I.  The  kingdom,  under  long  (and  always 
meaning  corrupt)  parliaments,  hath  been 
proverbial  for  making  war  without  wifdom, 
and  peace  without  policy.  And  yet,  one  of 
the  pretences  againft  annual  parliaments  hath 
been,  that  they  would  occafion  fuch  mi- 
nifterial  inftability  and  incertitude  of  national 
councils,  that  foreign  powers  would  not  con-? 
.fide  in  your  treaties  nor  alliances.  But  this, 
fo  far  as  we  have  any  bufinefs  with  the  argu- 
ment, is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  truth. 
Annual  parliaments  will  always  adhere  to  the 
true  interefts   of  the  nation  5    and  upon  all 

alliances 
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alliances  formed  upon  that  bails,  foreigners 
would  moll  afiurediy  rely,  fooner  than  upon 
the  faith  of  kings.     But  annual  parliaments 
would  not,  it  is  true,  fufFer  miniflers  to  ne- 
gociate  away   the  blood  and  treafure  of  this 
kingdom,  in  order  to  flatter  the  weakneffes  or 
partialities  of  the  prince,  nor  to  gratify  their 
own  avarice  or  ambition.     Such   parliaments 
would,  moreover,   give   liability  and  perma- 
nency   to  adminiflrations ;    by  extinguishing 
party  and   faction,    and    leaving   a    minifter 
of  ftate  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  the  preparing  of  plans 
for   the  public  good.     He  would  no  longer 
have  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  taken  up  in( 
forming   and  conducting    one  faction,     and 
oppofing  the  reft ;  nor  would  his  ftation  then 
have  thofe    charms  for  an  unprincipled  man 
which  it  has  at  prefent.     It  wrould  only  be  de- 
finable to  men  of  a  generous  ambition  for  ferv- 
ing  their  country  by  their  perfonal  labours, 
and  who  could  content  themfelves  with  no 
more  power  than  fhould  be  confiftent   with 
the   liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens.     Such 
men  would   be  too   eftimable  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  and  confequently  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  annual  parliament,    ever   to' be 
diflurbed    with     an     ill-intended    oppoiition 
to  their  wife  and  honeft  meafures.     Oppofi- 
tion,  from    which   alone  we  find   protection 
againft  tyranny  in  the  prefent  corrupt  flate  of 
things,  is  in  itielf  an  evil :  but  one  that  would 

vaniffi 
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vanifti  together  with  long  parliaments ;  for 
to  them  it  owes  its  being,  and  with  them 
muft  die.  An  annual  parliament  properly 
ehofen,  would  not  be  compofed  of  two  or 
three  contending  factions,  each  aiming  at 
power  by  the  overthrow  of  its  rivals ;  but 
would  be  in  faft,  as  in  theory  it  is  called,  a 
national  council.  The  opinion  of  every  in- 
dividual (making  fome  allowances  for  oratory) 
would  have  its  weight,  in  proportion  to  its 
folidity  ;  and  it  would  be  the  defire  of  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  members  to  aflift  the 
minifter  in  perfecting  his  plans  of  government 
by  fage  advice  3  not  to  oppofe  nor  to  fupport, 
light  or  wrong,  according  to  pay  or  party. 

II.  It  has  been  owing  to  the  conftant  fa- 
crifices  which  have  been  made  of  the  national 
interefts  to  the  feparate  interefts  of  the  court, 
that  fo  many  continental  connections  and  fub- 
iidiary  engagements  have  been  formed  by  our 
minifters  under  the  fandtion  of  long  parlia- 
ments. Beiides  the  lavifh  wafte  of  money  I 
which  have  been  occafioned,  the  demands 
upon  us  for  troops,  have  brought  us  to 
imagine  a  very  confiderable  army  neceffary 
to  us.  Hence  in  a  great  meafure  it  is,  that 
our  military  eftablifhment  is  fo  large,  and  fo 
kept  up,  as  to  be  but  half  a  ftep  from  a  Hand- 
ing army  in  the  worft  fenfe  of  thofe  words. 

III.  And  it  has  been  in  order  to  anfwer 
ministerial,  not  national  purpofes,  that  an 
army  has  been  kept  in  our  colonies   during 

peace^ 
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peace.  So  far  from  their  being  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colonies  againft  the  irruptions 
of  the  favages,  the  troops  never  were  feen 
upon  the  borders  ;  but  were  quartered  in  the 
chief  towns  along  the  fea  coaft,  for  the  tyran- 
nical purpofe  of  keeping  the  people  in  awe* 

IV.  Our  country,  fertile  as  it  is  by  nature, 
enriched  by  commerce,  and  inhabited  by 
a  people  characteriftically  active  and  induf- 
trious,  is  never  thelefs  mortgaged  like  the 
eftate  of  a  prodigal.  We  groan  under  the 
burthen  of  an  enormous  debt;  no  lefs  than 
.137  millions  fterling  :  while  our  minifters  are 
frill  going  on  in  the  ways  of  wafte  and  pro^ 
furion.  This  debt  is  not  only  a  grievous  evil 
in  itfelf ;  but  it  is  a  fruitful  parent  of  other 
evils.  Amongft  the  moft  confiderable,  are 
its  making  fo  many  people  creatures  of  the 
crown,  by  being  dependent  for  a  livelihood 
on  the  manifold  arrangements  refpe&ing  our 
funds.  Hereby  a  very  powerful  and  united 
party  is  formed  againft  every  reformation  in 
finance.  Money 'd  property  in  the  funds  alfo 
converts  whole  herds  of  men  into  drones,  who 
contribute  nothing  tov/ards  the  public  flock; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  dead  weight  on 
the  induftry  of  the  nation. 

Under  annual  parliaments  (always  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  contained  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  commons)  thefe  evils  would 
not  have  been  known  : ,  or  if  any  temporary 

debt 
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debt  had  been  unavoidably  contracted,  it 
would  as  certainly  have  been  fpeedily  dif- 
charged.  The  nation  would  confequently  be 
in  nodanger  of  bankruptcy  from  any  untoward 
event,  as  it  is  at  prefent;  and  wouM  have 
been  at  all  times  ready  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
its  enemies.  But  the  feelings  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation,  are  not  the  fame  with  the 
feelings  of  long  parliaments  founded  in  corrup- 
tion :  nor  will  the  language  of  fuch  parlia- 
ments to  their  prince,  ever  exprefs  thefenfe  of 
the  people, 

V.  Are  not  our  fanguinary  ftatutes,  by 
which  we  year  by  year  fpill  rivers  of  blood,  a 
reproach  to  the  political  knowledge,  to  the 
humanity,  to  the  religion  of  our  ifland?  And 
are  not  our  prifons  and  our  treatment  of  pri- 
foners  mocking  and  fooiiih  ? 

VI.  Are  we  not  fuffering  from  the  diftrefs 
and  idlenefs  of  the  poor,  and  from  a  vifible 
depopulation ;  and  do  we  not  leave  millions 
of  acres  uncultivated? 

VII.  Is  not  the  metropolis  and  the  whole 
kingdom  over-run  with  vagrants  and  beggars, 
notwithstanding  our  aftonifhing  provifions 
again  ft  want  ? 

VIII.  Is  not  every  city,  town  and  village, 
crowded  with  alehoufes,  thole  hotbeds  of 
idlenefs  and  vice  ?  ^.nd  are  not  gaming  and 
adultery,  amongft  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
people,  become  iuch  enormities  in  a  civilized 

gom- 
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community,  as  to  cry  aloud  for  the  attention 
of  the  legiflature  ?  * 

IX.  Are  we  not  alienating  the  affeciiohs 
of  the  people  from  the  crown  by  injuries  and 
infult. ."?,.  Are  we  hot  grieving  and  provoking 
peaceable  fubjects,  and  thereby  nourishing 
fefts  and  fehifms  by  adhering  to  their  detri- 
ment to  trifles  arid  to  nonfenfe  ill  church 
government  j  inflead  of  facrificing  them  to 
good  fenfe  arid  charity,  and  forming  &  new 
pale  for  our  church  on  the  foundations  of 
reafon  and  truth  ? 

But  when  will  any  national  evil  ever  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  corrected  by 
the  fpontaneons  act  of  a  long  parliament  ? 
Men  who  are  too  ignorant  to  legiflate  for 
a  tavern  club,  or  who  are  voluptuaries  and 
debauchees,  or  whofe  whole  thoughts  are  en- 
grafTed   by    the  loaves  arid  fiihes;    are  they 

*  When  I  had  fed  them  to  the  full,  they  then  com- 
mitted adultery,  and  afTembled  themfelves  by  troops 
in  the  harlots  houfes.  They  were  as  fed  horfes  m  the 
morning ;  every  one  neighed  after  his  neighbour's  wife. 
Shall  I  not  vifit  for  thefe  things  ?  faith  the  Lord :  and 
fhall  not  my  foul  be  avenged  on  fuch  a  nation  as  this  ? 
Jeremiah,  c.  5  ;  which  is  entitled,  The  judgments  of  God 
upon  the  Jews  for  their  manifold  corruptions.  But  we  are 
Cbriftlans;  and  it  hath  moreover  pleafed  the  Lord,  to  raifc 
up  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield  (fee  his  letter  Dec.  3,  1763) 
in  thefe  our  days,  to  declare  it  in  the  houfe  of  Jacob  and 
publifti  it  in  Judah,  that  adultery  (fee  feveral  of  his  letters) 
and  treafon  to  our  country ■,  (fee  vol.  II.  let.  161)  are  amdngf* 
the  virtues  of  a  fenator,  and  the  proper  pleafures  of  a  max 
©f  fafhion. 
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to  watch  over  the  good  of  a  great  nation,  to 
remark  its  deviations  into  political  error,  and 
to   recal  it  by   wife  inflitutions  ?    Is   it  not 
known   by   too  melancholy   an    experience, 
that  the  propofer  of  any  individual  improve- 
ment,   is    firft  received   with    the    coldnefs 
of  a  mifer  to  a  beggar  of  alms;  and  if  his 
zeal  for  the  public  be  too  firong  to  be  damped 
by  fuch  ufage,  that  he  is  then  oppofed  and 
baited  in   parliament   as    a  mad  enthufiaft  ? 
Who  can  tell  me  of  any  the  leaft  improve- 
ment in  our  laws  and  policy  that  hath   been 
made  of  late    years     by    long   parliaments, 
which  has  not  been  the  fole  effect  of  feme 
very  fpirited 'exertion  in  individuals,  favoured 
by  the  circumftances  of  the  day,  and  backed 
by  fome  preffing  and  urgent  evil  which  could 
no  longer  be  endured  ?  What  fort  of  an  idea 
does  this  give  one  of  a  national  council?   10, 
ioo,   iooo,    10,000..      But  to  recite,  one  by 
one,    the  evils   proceeding    from   long   par- 
liaments, would  require  volumes.     And  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  is  not  a  public  evil  ex- 
iting, which  would  have  been  prevented  or 
would  now  be  remedied  by  an  annual,  that 
ought1  not  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  a  long 
parliament.'    The  reader,  if  he  wifhes  to  go 
deep  into  that  enquiry,  will  do  well  to  perufe 
thepolitical  difquifitionsof  the  late  Mr.  Burgh. 
I    will  only  further  fay     in    general,     that, 
to  the  extreme  venality  of  the  boroughs  and 
theproftitution  in  parliament,  to  the  barefaced 
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pillage  of  the  public  treafure  pradlifed  by  mi- 
nifters,  and  their  prefering  men  without  the 
frnalleft  regard  to  decency  in  point  of  cha- 
racter, are  originally  owing  without  doubt, 
that  fordid  devotion  to  avarice  which  hath 
generally  infected  the  people  from  the  higheft 
to  the  lowed,  and  that  almoft  univerfal  in- 
fenfibility  to  the  public  good  which  accorn^ 
panies  it.  Inftead  of  counteracting  the  natu- 
ral ill  effects  of  luxury  proceeding  from 
wealth  and  profperity,  and  giving  it  a  beneficial 
turn  by  wife  and  humane  laws ;  it  has  been 
the  bufinefs  of  government  (which  "  in  almoft 
every  age  arid  country,"  fays  Burgh  "  has, 
been  the  principal  grievance  of  the  people") 
to  debauch  and  corrupt  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  people,  by  every  poffible  inven- 
tion ;  in  order  to  remove  every  obftacle  in  the 
way  to  abfolute  power.  It  beats  up  and  bids 
high  for  volunteers  in  iniquity.  The  greater 
felons,  who  are  ready  at  its  command  to 
deflroy  their  country,  are  careffed  and  re- 
warded: but  little  ones,  indeed,  who  take 
a  purfe  or  ideal  a  fheep,  are  hanged  without 
remorfe,  for  not  being  proof  againft  example 
and  temptation.  Is  not  every  man  taught  to 
fell  himfelf,  his  honour,  his  confcience,  his 
foul,  for  a  price  !  And  is  not  he  who  hath  a 
fcruple,  the  butt  of  minifterial  ridicule  !  We 
mould  juftly  efteem  that  mariner  mad,  who, 
in  order  to  carry  a  leaky  fhip  to  the  end  of  a 
Jong  voyage,    (hould   be  continually  boring 
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frefh  holes  in  her  bottom.  Is  there  lefs  mad- 
nefs  in  corrupting  the  parliament,  in  order  tq 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  government  ?  He 
who  knows  n.o  better  mode  of  governing  than 
that,  is  fit  to  govern  no  where  but  in  the 
infernal  regions. 

This  has  been  more  or  lefs  the  condition  of 
our  government  ever  fince  we  have  had  long 
parliaments.  "  We  fee  the  fame  corrupt  or 
"  impolitic  proceedings  going  on  in  the  ad- 
"  miniftration  of  a  Harley,  a  Walpole,  a  Pel- 
"  ham,  a  Pitt,  a  Bute,  a  Grafton,  a  North ; 
f  and  we  fee  every  parliament  implicitly  obey- 
"  ing  the  orders  of  the  minifter.  Some  mi- 
"  nifters  we  fee  more  criminal,  others  lefs  $ 
"  fome  parliament  more  ilavifh,  others  lefs ; 
"  but  we  fee  all  minifters  and  all  parliaments, 
•"'  the  prefent  always  excepted,  guilty  ;  in- 
"  excufably  guilty,  in  fuffering  the  continual 
ce  and  increafing  prevalency  of  corruption, 
**  from  miniftry  to  miniftry,  and  from  parlia- 
16  ment  to  parliament. a"  But  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  thefe  defcriptions  were  fo 
applicable  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Are  not 
men  of  the  moft  blafted  characters  the  con- 
fidential fervants  of  the  crown  ?  Are  not  the 
fcales  of  council  weighed  down  with  mi- 
nifterial  ayes  and  noes  inftead  of  folid  and 
weighty  arguments;  and  is  not  all  parlia- 
mentary debate  become  a  mockery  ?  Have  not 
millions  of  your  unoffending  brethren  in  Ame- 

*  Pol.  Difq.  vol.  III.  p.  452. 
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rica  been  devoted  by  mercenary  majorities  to 
flavery  or  to  flaughter  ?  Is  not  your  com^ 
merce  put  to  the  hazard  on  a  caft,  whether 
or  not  it  mall  be  ruined  ?  And  are  you  not 
inviting  an  unequal  war ;  all  to  no  one  end 
or  purpofe,  but  becaufe  two  or  three  def- 
perate  idepts  will  have  it  fo,  rather  than 
abandon  the  vicious  fchemes  of  ambition  they 
liad  once  formed  ?  Have  not  defaulters  of 
millions  upon  millions  conftantly  efcaped 
parliamentary  vengeance !  And  fiends  who 
have  fattened  on  the  famine  and  butchery 
of  the  inoffenfive  Afiatics,  are  they  not 
amongft  your  legislators,  refpecled  and  ho- 
noured !— What  national  depravity,  what  ex- 
tremes of  wickednefs,  and  what  public  cala- 
mities muft  we  not  experience,  while  the 
fountain  of  legiflation  and  the  fprings  of 
government  are  fo  impure  ! — 

So  ruinous  a  fyftem  needs  muft,  in  its 
progrefs,  grow  worfe  and  worfe.  The  cha- 
riot of  corruption,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
new  metaphor)  under  the  guidance  of  rotten 
whigs  would  foon  enough  have  arrived,  with- 
out the  whip,  at  the  goal  of  defpotifm :  but 
now,  that  furious  tories  have  feized  the 
reins,  'tis  lafhed  onward  with  impetuous 
hafte ;  nor  do  they  feem  fenfible  to  their 
danger,  though  its  axles  are  already  on  fire 
with  its  rapidity.  The  minifters  of  the  pre- 
sent reign  have  daringly  ftruck  at  your  mod 
jfacred  rights,  have  aimed   through   the  fides 
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of  America  a  deadly  blow  at  the  life  of 
your  constitution,  and  have  (hewn  themfelves 
hoftile,  not  only  to  the  being,  but  to  the 
very  name  of  liberty.  The  word  itfelf  has 
been  profcribed  the  court;  and  for  any  one 
who  dared  to  utter  it,  the  gentleft  appella- 
tions have  been  Wilkite,  republican  and  dif- 
turber  of  the  peace.  Fafts  recent  in  every 
ones  memory  I  have  no  need  to  repeat.  I  will 
pnly  therefore  juft  mention  the  atrocious 
violation  of  the  firft  principle  pf  the  conftitu- 
tion in  the  never-to-be  forgotten  bufinefs  of 
the  Middlefex  election.  An  enumeration  of 
all  their  crimes  would  fhew  them  to  be  de- 
fending of  the  higheft  puniihments.  And 
yet,  the  fum  of  all  the  evils  they  have  brought 
upon  us,  added  to  all  thofe  which  former 
minifters  had  intailed   upon  the  nation,   are 

light  and  trivial  in  comparifon  of  the  OHQ 

great  evil  of  a  long  parliament, 

Feaft  the  fowls  of  the  air  with  fuch  minifters, 
but  leave  your  legiflatureuqreformed;  and  you 
will  only  add  a  few  inglorious  days  to  the  pe- 
riod of  your  expiring  liberties.  Succeeding 
minifters  might  be  more  circumfpeft ;  but, 
with  the  aid  of  a  proftitute  parliament,  they 
would  at  length  fucceed.  ff  Could  we  have 
<e  had  every  one  of  our  corrupt  minifters  im- 
ff  peached,  and  even  convicted,  would  a  cor- 
"  rupt  parliament  filled  with  their  obfequious 
"  tools,  have  puniftied  them  ?  If  we  did  no- 
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<s  thing  toward  a  radical  cure  of  grievances* 
"  and  obliging  the  fucceeding  to  be  honefter 
<5  than  the  foregoing;  what  mould  we  have 
"  gained  by  fuch  profecutions  ?  The  greateft 
"  part  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  maffacred, 
"and  fo  are  many  of  Ajiatic  and  African  ty- 
"  rants,  But  did  the  Romans  or  do  the  Turis9 
*'  and  the  people  of  Algiers,  gain  any  ad- 
"  ditional  liberty  by  the  punifhment  of  their 
*.'  oppreffors  ?  We  know  they  did  not.  Nor 
*'  fhall  we  by  clamouring,  nor  even  by 
"  punifhing  -,  any  more  than  we  flop  rob- 
"  bing  on  the  highway  by  hanging,  un- 
"  lefs  we  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  minifters 
"  to  go  on  abufing  us  and  trampling  upon  our 
"  liberties ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  t&r 
"  ftoring  independency  to  parliament  V  It 
is  downright  quixotifm  to  imagine,  that  fo 
long  as  your  parliament  remains  corrupt,  you 
can  ever  have  a  patriot  minifter:  and,  except 
parliament  be  reformed,  'tis  a  matter  of  very 
great  indifference  who  are  in  and  who  are  out. 
I  will  not  utterly  deny  the  poffibility  of  your 
having  a  patriot  minifter  prior  to  a  parliamen- 
tary reformation;  but  I  do  not  myfelf  conceive 
how  fuch  a  man  is  to  arrive  at  fuch  a  flation. 
One  of  that  ftamp  could  not  go  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  wade  through  all  the  miry  paths 
that  lead  to  it:  nor  have  I  any  great  expecta- 
tion of  a  miraculous  converfion  of  any  one, 
who  hath  once  paffed  through  thofe  ways  to 
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the  feat  of  power.  Neither  do  I  fee  the  pru- 
dence of  waiting  for  fo  rare  a  phenomenon  as 
a  patriot  miniftei*,  to  do  that  for  you  which 
you  can  do  for  yourfelves ;  and  thereby  put 
things  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that  a  patriot  minifter 
will  no  longer  be  a  phenomenon,  but  a  natu- 
ral and  common  appearance. 

The  revolution  which  expelled  the  tyrant 
James  from  the  throne,  glorious  as  it  was  to 
the  character,  and  effential  to  the  fafety  of  this 
nation,  was  yet  a  very  defective  proceeding. 
It  was  effected  in  too  anxious  a  moment,  and 
in  too  precipitate  a  manner,  to  lay  a  lafling 
foundation  for  the  fecurity  of  public  freedom 
arid  profperity.  William  the  deliverer  was 
but  half  the  friend  to  liberty  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  Had  he  been  a  truly  patriot 
prince,  His  ihafe  in  the  expulfiori  of  a  tyrant 
would  have  been  his  fmalleft  merit ;  and  he 
would  have  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  his  own  fuccefs  and  the  tide  of  re- 
formation being  fet  in,  to  have  guarded  the 
conftitution  againft  every  conceivable  danger 
towards  which  it  had  any  tendency  to  be  ex- 
pofed  in  procefs  of  time.  When  the  im- 
mortal and  blerled  Alfred  had  overthrown  the 
oppreffors  of  his  country,  he  thought  the 
work  of  a  king  only  begun  ;  and  devoted  the 
reft  of  his  reign  to  the  correcting  abu fes, 
the  eflablifliing  of  juftice,  and  laying  the 
broad     foundations    of   liberty   and    happi- 
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liefs c.  But  hiftory  {hews  William  to  have 
been  a  cold-hearted  Dutchman,  ungrateful  to 
a  people  who  had  given  him  a  crown,  and 
more  fond  of  power  than  of  fquaring  his  go- 
vernment with  the  principles  of  the  confti- 
tution.  And  this  was  one  of  the  beft  of 
our  kings.  Then  put  not  your  truft  in. 
princes :  neither  have  confidence  in  minifters ! 
Whether  they  covet  inordinate  power  for  its 
own  fake,  or  for  the  fake  of  lucre,  they  will 
have  it  if  poffible.  And  when  one  lufts  for 
gold,  the  other  for  dominion,  they  will  be 
reciprocally  the  pimps  to  each  others  paffion. 
The  prince  will  invade  the  people's  property, 
in  order  to  enrich  his  minifter  j  the  minifter 
will  violate  their  liberties,  in  order  to  render 
his  mafter  abfolute.  For  one  Alfred,  there 
are  a  thoufand  Charles  s ;  for  one  Falk- 
land, a  thoufand  Walpoles.  Truft  not,  I 
fay,  in  princes  nor  in  minifters ;  but  truft  in 

V Oiirf elveSj  and  in  reprefentatives  chofen 
by  yOUrfelveS  alone ! 

c  "  It  is  delivered  down  to  us  as  a  proof  of  the  good 
"  government  of  king  Alfred-,  that  a  maiden  bearing 
"  a  purfe  of  money  in  her  hand  might  in  his  reign  have 
"  gone  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without 
**  fear  of  violence  either  to  her  perfon  or  property.  How 
"  is  it  with  us  ?  Can  a  man  almoftfleep  in  his  bed  within 
"  the  walls  of  our  metropolis  3  &c,"  Further  Examination, 
p.  142. 
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TH  E  human  fpecies  form  an  intermediate 
clafs,  between  the  angelick  and  irra- 
tional orders  of  exiftence.  They  are  intended 
for  a  fphere  of  action  and  a  degree  of  happinefs, 
in  a  future  ftate,  of  which  their  prefent  fa- 
culties can  give  them  np  accurate  conception: 
but  thefe  only  on  condition  of  their  having 
afted  virtuoufly  in  this  life ;  which  their 
Creator  has  told  them  is  no  more  than  a  ftate 
of  probation.  The  firft,  and  great  end,  then, 
of  their  exiftence,  is,  by  the  ftudy  of  wifdom 
and  practice  of  virtue,  to  be  constantly  ap- 
proximating towards  moral  perfection;  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  that  future  exalta- 
tion and  happinefs :  and  the  next  material, 
and  indeed  only  remaining  point,  is,  to  ren- 
der themfelves,  individually  and  collectively, 
as  happy  as  poffible  during  their  term  of  mor- 
D  2  talityi 
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tality ;  to  which  they  are  alfo  invited  by  the 
whole  law  of  nature  and  religion.  They 
have,    therefore,     neceflarily    been     created 

free.  Were  it  otherwife,  neither  virtue 
nor  vice,  right  nor  wrong,  could  be  afcribed 
to  their  addons;  and  to  talk  of  happinefs, 
would  be  to  talk  nonfenfe. 

Hence,  they  are  doubtlefs  under  an  eternal 
obligation  to  preferve  their  freedom  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power  :  becaufe,  by  parting 
with  it,  in  any  degree  more  or  lefs,  they  Jo  far 
deprive  themfelves  of  the  means  of  doing  their 
duty,  and  of  performing  thofe  aftions  which 
the  laws  of  virtue  may  require  of  them ;  and 
hecaufe,  they  will  thereby  make  themfelves, 
and  frequently  their  pofterity,  fubfervient 
alfo  to  the  wicked  deligns  of  thofe,  to  whofe 
power  they  have  fubmitted.  That  people, 
who  have  fuffered  their  prince  to  become  a; 
tyrant  over  themfelves,  foon  find  themfelves 
employed  as  the  inftruments  of  his  lawlefs 
will,  in  extending  the  limits  of  tyranny,  and 
fpreading  devaftation  amongft  their  fellow 
creatures.  How  bafe  and  degrading  is  fuch 
a  condition ! 

2.     The     all- wife  creator   hath    likewife 

made  men  by  nature  equal 9  as  well  as  free. 
They  are  all  of  "  one  flefh,"  and  caft  in  one 
mould.  There  are  given  to  them  the  fame 
fenfes,  feelings  and  affections,  to  inform  and 
to  influence*    the  fame  paffions  to  aduate; 

the 
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the  fame  reafon  to  guide;  the  fame  moral 
principle  to  reftrain;  and  the  fame  free  will 
to  determine,  all  alike* 

There  are,  therefore,  no  diftinftions  to  be 
made  amongftmen,  as  juft  caufes  for  the  ele- 
vation of  fome  above  the  reft,  prior  to  mutual 
agreement.  How  much  foever  any  individual 
may  be  qualified  for  or  deferve  any  elevation,  he 
hath  no  right  to  it,  till  it  be  conferred  upoii 
him  by  his  fellows.  There  is  perhaps,  more 
occafion  to  advert  to  this  distinction  between. 
defert  of  authority,  and  a  right  to  authority* 
obvious  as  it  is,  than  may  be  commonly 
imagined.  As  all  elevation  depends  upon 
common  confent;  fo  it  may,  confequently, 
whenever  found  inconfiftent  with  the  com- 
mon good,  be,  by  common  confent,  abolifhed. 

Hence  we  find  that  it  is  liberty,  not  do- 
minion, which  is  held  by  divine  right.  The 
prince  as  a  man  has,  in  common  with  other 
men,  a  divine  right  of  being  exempt  from 
any  unneceffary  reftraints;  but,  as  a  king* 
all  his  rights  are  derived  from  the  common 
confent  of  the  people,  of  whom  he  made, 
prior  to  his  elevation,  an  individual  only 
equal  with  the  reft.  His  portion  of  the 
fovereign  power  of  the  ftate  is  greater  by 
many  degrees  than  any  other  man's;  but  ftill 
it  is  only  a  portion,  and  every  man  in  the 
community  is,  in  a  fmaller  degree,  a  joint 
partaker  with  him  in  the  fovereign  power.  If 
it  be  the  poffeffion  of  fupreme  power  in  ftates 

which 


which  constitutes  kings,  then  are  a  free  peo- 
ple a  nation  of  kings ;  for  every  man,  where 
there  is  freedom,  has  a  fhare  in  the  fupreme 
power. 

3.  An  accidental  fuperiority  in  mufcular 
ftrength  or  perfonal  accompliiliments ;  that 
^inenefs  of  organization  and  harmony  of  phy- 
fical  caufes  from  which  proceed  clearnefs  of 
intellect,  parts  and  genius ;  that  cultivation 
of  the  mind  which  produces  knowledge  and 
wifdom ;  but,  more  efpecially,  that  rectitude 
of  the  heart  which  conftitutes  virtue  5  are  all 
juft  caufes  of  diftinftion  in  fociety;  and  have 
accordingly  raifed  men  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries to  an  elevation  above  their  fellow  citizens, 
by  common  confent.  And  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that,  in  no  age  or  country  hath  common  confent 
ever  elevated  particular  men  above  their  fel- 
lows, for  either  their  vices,  follies  or  in- 
firmities'1; or  for  any  other  reafons,  but  in 
order  to  promote  the  common  good,,  or  to 
exprefs  the  public  gratitude  for  good  already 
received.  But  kings  and  minijlers  do  often 
elevate  thofe  very  men,  who  would  be  the 
laft  to  whom  their  fellow  citizens  would  fhew 
fuch  a  preference. 

4.  In  fmall  communities  only,  fuited  to  de- 
mocratical  government  in  its  purity,  have  all 

d  The  fuperftitions  and  grofs  prejudices  of  idolatrous 
and  barbarous  nations,  may  have  led  them  into  fuch  ab- 
furdities :  but  that,  it  is  prefumed,  will  not  form  any 
folid  objection  to  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark. 

diftinftions. 
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diftin&ions  been  made  in  favour  of  merit  % 
and  in  fuch  alone  hath  it,  therefore,  been 
ever  poffible  for  the  elevation  of  particular 
perfons  above  the  reft,  to  operate,  in  its  full 
eifed:  for  the  common  weal. 

5.  But,  in  larger  communities,  where  this 
pure  democratical  or  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment cannot  be  carried  into  practice,  it 
hath  been  found  expedient  to  make  artificial, 
as  well  as  natural  diftindions  amongft  men; 
and  even  to  agree  upon  hereditary  elevations. 
And,  notwithftanding  there  is  herein  a  de- 
parture from  ftrid:  natural  juflice;  and  that, 
by  fuch  means,  hereditary  virtue  is  fo  far 
from  being  infured,  that  fuch  an  elevation  in^ 
creafes  the  difficulties  of  being  virtuous,  in 
thofe  who  are  born  to  it;  yet,  thefe  artificial 
and  hereditary  elevations  have,  neverthelefs, 
•under  judicious  regulations,  been  found  byex- 
perience,  to  anfwer  very  great  and  good  pur- 
pofes  to  large  ftates.  The  nature  of  the  cafe, 
however,  makes  it  apparent,  that  the  powers 
annexed  to  all  fuch  elevations,  which  are  al- 
together as  we  have  obferved  an  infringement 
on  rigid  juftice,  ought  to  be  circumfcribed  by 
very  clear  and  impajjable  limitations,  and  ulti- 
mately to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people; 
for  whofe  benefit  and  fecurity  thefe  elevations 
have  been,  or  ought  to  have  been  contrived. 
Nay,  fo  far  as  we  have  either  light  or  authority 
to  pronounce,  the  great  rule  and  end  of  every 
^//W^inftitution  which  concerns  mankind,  has 
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been  tKe  benefit  of  the  /pedes  at  large-,  and 
not  the  elevation  of  particular  perfons \    There 
have  been  men,  however,  even    Englijhmen, 
who  have  written  books,  in  order  to  prove 
that   perfons    neither  wifer  nor  better,    but 
oftentimes  more  worthlefs  and  defpicable  than 
other  men,  have  been  elevated  for  their  own 
fakes;  and  that  drivelers  and  fcoundrels  have 
had  a  divine  right   to  be  the  guardians,  the 
guides  and  lawgivers  of  mankind.     I  am  my- 
felf  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Deity  is  no 
refpecter  of  perfons.     It  being  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  Engliih  conftitution,  that  the 
title  and  authority  of  a  king  depends  upon  com- 
mon confent,  or  the  will  of  the  people  j  it  will, 
I  conceive,  neceffarily  follow  that  all  inferior 
titles  and  authority,  which  flow  from,  and 
are  as  it  were  included  in,  the  regal  office, 
muft  lie  under  the  fame  predicament.     And 
indeed  we  have  frequently  afferted  this  doc- 
trine by  afts  of  attainder;  whereby  peerages 
with  all  their  privileges  have  been  abblifhed. 
Not  to  mention  that,  with  regard  to  Roman' 
catholics,   this  power  of  the  people,  though 
mitigated,  is  conflantly  in  a  flare  of  exertion. 
Though  not  diverted  of  their  titles,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  parliamentary  authority  and 
privileges.     Seeing,  then,  that  all  elevations 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that 
common  confent  never  caufes  unnecejfary  ele- 
vations,   nor  elevates  unworthy  obje&s;    wel 
may  fee  how  much  it  is  the  duty  of  a  king,  tof 

whom 
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\vhom  this  important  power  is  delegated,  to 
confult,  in  all  the  elevations  he  makes,  the 
good  and  the  pleafure  of  the  people  alone. 
Should  he  raife  men  by  wholefale  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  for  no  other  caufe  than  their  fervi- 
lity  to  the  court  while  in  the  houfe  of  com^ 
mons,  he  would  doublefs  betray  his  truft; 
and  it  would  be  high  time  to  form  an  impajja-- 
^limitation,  beyond  which  the  numbers  of 
the  peers  fhould  never  extend.  A  more  nu- 
merous peerage  than  fhould  give  refpect  and 
dignity  to  that  order  of  men,  than  fhould  form 
a  well  proportioned  council  of  ftate  and  court 
of  judicature,  and  conftitute  a  due  balancing 
power  between  the  king  and  the  commons, 
fhould  never  be  exceeded,  hxi  excefs  muft 
neceffarily  operate  againfl  the  good  of  the 
public. 

6.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of 
thofe  artificial  and  hereditary  elevations  which 
obtain  in  the  complicated  frames  of  mixed 
governments  like  our  own;  and  duly  confidef 
their  ufual caufes,  and  their  attendant  circum- 
ftances;  together  with  their  too  common 
effects  upon  the  frailty  of  human  nature; 
when*  I  fay |  we  thus  deeply  reflect,  it  be- 
comes apparent  to  reafon,  and  it  is  abundantly 
proved  by  experience,  that  it  is  utterly  unfafe 
for  the  com??2ons  of  any  community,  to  intrufl 
inthehands  of  thefewwho  are  thus  Jet  apart  by 
hereditary,  or  detached  in  any  degree  from  the 
common  intereft  by  artificial,  elevations,   any 
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of  thofe  powers  on  which  more,  imriiediately 
depend  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties. 
.Amongft  thefe,  the  powers  of  the  purfe  have 
the  firft  place.  So  fure  as  the  few  fhall  ever 
obtain  the  power  of  taxing,  at  their  difcretion, 
the  many ;  fo  fure  will  the  latter  be  in  a  ftate 
offervitude.  It  is  therefore,  on  the  foundeft 
principles  of  wifdom,  that  the  commons  of 
this  kingdom  are  fcrupuloufly  tenacious  of 
the  powers  of  the  public  purfe;  and  exercife 
the  exclufive  right  of  originating,  and  wholly 
modelling,  every  parliamentary  adt  which 
fhall  operate  in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  When 
.they  fhall  ceafe  to  do  this,  they  will  ceafe  to 
be  free. 

7.  The  legislative  powers  of  our  confti- 
tution  have  been  intrufted  in  the  hands  of  a 
king,  nobles,  and  a  limited  number  of  dele- 
gates, to  be  nominated  by,  and  to  reprefent 
the  commons',  or  that  part  of  the  people  which 
remains,  after  the  king  and  the  nobles  have 
been  fet  apart  \     Pains  have  alfo  been  taken 

e  The  neglecl:  of  this  neceflary  diftin&ion  has  in 
various  excellent  writers,  occafioned  obfcurity.  And 
others  have  purpofely  neglected  it,  in  order  to  confound. 
"  It  is  not  5"  fays  a  moft  elegant  an  honeft  writer,  "  the 
"  three  eftates,  but  thofe  whom  the  people  elecl:,  who  re- 
"  prefent  them."  Here,  he  doubtlefs  mould  have  faid 
commons.  Appeal  to  the  jujiice  and  inter  efts  of  the  people: 
cf  Great  Britain  in  the  prefent  difputes  with  America. 
tC  In  a  free  ftate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a. free  agent, 
"  ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  his  own  governor  ;  and 
"  therefore  a  branch  at  leaft  of  the  legiflative  power  mould 
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to  effect  a  due  poize  of  the  feveral  members 
of  this  legiflative  body,  and  to  define  the 
diftinft  duties  and  privileges  of  each;  fo 
that  both  its  feparate  movements,  and  its  joint 
operations  fhall  be  fuch,  as  beft  to  bring 
about  thofe  ends  for  which  it  was  inftituted: 
namely,  the  fecurity,  profperity  and  happinefs 
of  the  whole. 

8.  It  is  confeffed  by  foreigners  and 
boafted  by  Englifhmen,  that  our  conftitution 
of  government  is  the  beft  that  hath  ever  yet 
been  framed  by  human  wifdom.  Moft  of 
the  caufes  which  'contribute  towards  this 
very  fuperior  excellence,  are  obvious  to  but 
flight  obfervers :  but,  if  I  miftake  not,  there 
is  one  particular  caufe,  perceived  only  by  the 
more  contemplative,  to  which  it  is  owing  in 
a  fuper-eminent  degree.  I  mean  that  perfedt 
harmony  and  correfpondence  which  our  con- 
ftitution of  government,  in  its  genuine  fpirit 
and  purity,  holds  with  the  great  conftitution 
of  moral  government,  called  the  law  of  na- 

iC  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people."     Here  again  it 
fhould  have  been  commons.    Black.  Com.  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

"  Surely  the  nation  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes, 
cc  or  have  ftruck  his  name  out  of  the  lift  of  committee, 
"  had  it  been  affembled,  and  had  it  thought  proper  fo  to  do. 
4t  What  then  mould  hinder  the  deputies  of  the  nation  from 
"  doing  the  fame  thing  ?"  Here  nation  is  fynonymous  with 
people.  It  is  firft  ufed  properly,  and  afterwards  it  artfully 
calls  the  commons  by  the  fame  name.  The  houfe  of  com- 
mons are  not  the  deputies  of  the  nation  or  people,  but  the 
deputies  of  the  commons  only.  Tucker's  Trails,  p.  172. 

E  2  ture. 
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ture.     The   excellence  of  our  common  law 
cannot  be  more  ftrongly  exprefied,  than  by 
its  well-known  definition,  of  being  "  the  per- 
fection of  human  reafon.     The  conftitution 
is    a    frame  of    government    co-eval    with, 
erected  upon,  and  regulated  by,  the  fpirit  of 
the  common  law  of  England.     It  may  confe- 
quently  be  defined  to  be  a  government  agree- 
able   to    the   perfection   of  human    reafon." 
The  uncertainty  of  our  common  law  is,  not- 
withstanding the  ludicrous  ufe  often  made  of 
thofe  words,    truly  glorious.     Departing  from 
former  precedents  and  decifions  which  are  any 
way  defective,  in  order  to  come  nearer  and- 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  human  reafon,  its 
determinations  continue  to  vary  and  to  refine, 
as  experience   and   wifdom    dictate.     When 
the  perfection  of  reafon,    on  any   point,    is 
once  attained ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  our 
law  unalterable*.      And   until  the  like  per- 
fection, on    any  point  refpectitig  the   frame: 
of  our  government,  be  arrived  at-;  the  like 
glorious  uncertainty  belongs   to  the  Englifh 
conftitution.       But  this  uncertainty  in    the 
conftitution  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  alarme4 
at;  becaufe  it  can    only  operate  to  its  im- 
provement, as  the  other  does  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law*     Nay,  it  is  the  duty  of  our 

f  An  alteration  mufl  be  for  the  worfe  and  therefore 
wrong :  and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  any  legislature  can 
have  a  right  to  do  wrong. 
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legiflators  to  declare  and  to  vindicate  this  un- 
certainty; and,  from  time  to  time,  to  amend 
by  it  our  frame  of  government;  which,  tho* 
"  agreeable  to  the  perfection  of  human  reafon," 
is  but,  as  yet,  in  a  ftate  of  approximation 
towards  that  abfolute  ideal  perfection  we  very 
properly  attribute  to  it g.  This,  I  fay,  is 
the  duty  of  our  legiflators,  as  much  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  judges  to  depart  from  all 
defeftive  precedents  in  law  decifions,  and  to 
eftablifh  new  ones  in  their  room,  more  agree- 
able to  truth  and  right  reafon.  And  this  im- 
provement of  the  conftitution  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  made,  were  it  only  fuggefted  by 
reafon,  and  not  by  inconveniences  and  miferies 
already  felt.  A  dog,  a  horfe,  or  an  afs  will  grow 
wife  by  experience,  and  learn  to  fhun  what  has 
injured  him.  And,  if,  inftead  of  making 
improvements,  any  grofs  abufes,  or  a  perver- 
fion  of  the  cleareft  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion were  to  be  pradlifed  by  thefe  legiflators, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people;  it  would  be 
a  language  far  too  mild  and  forbearing  to  fay 
only  that  they  ?iegle£led  their  duty.  But, 
fhould  we  ever  obferve  them,  feduloufly  to 
feek  out  all  thofe  points  on  which  no  consti- 
tutional doftrine  had  yet  been  enabled  into 
pofitivelaw,  and  there  to  make  their  attacks; 

b  Kingftonccaufe  :  in  which  has  been  over-ruled  a  de- 
fective mode  of  adminiftering  jufticc,  that  had  been  prac- 
$ifed  1475  years, 
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m  order  to  deftroy  the  constitution  itfelf,  and 
in  its  ftead  to  render  themfelves  the  arbiters  of 
our  lives  and  liberties,  would  it  not  be  time 
to  ad:  a  little  for  ourfelves,  inftead  of  con- 
tinuing wholly  to  confide  in  fuch  treacherous 
agents  ?  We  ought  at  leaft  to  aft  the  part  of 
a  djftruftful  mafter;  by  requiring  them,  on 
the  points  in  queftion,  to  make  the  written 
law  fpeak  the  true  language  of  the  conftitu- 
tion :  and  this  we  ought  to  do  in  fuch  a  tone, 
as  to  convince  them  that  we  meant  to  have 
our  commands  punctually  obeyed. 

9.  Whenever  we  may  think  fuch  a  conduit 
neceflary,  and  fhall  ferioufly  take  up  the 
matter,  thefe  verfatile  gentlemen  will  affe£t 
to  applaud  the  redtitude  of  our  intentions; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  they  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  their  kind  endeavours,  to  mew  us  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  fubjeft,  and  have  mis- 
judged the  meafures  proper  for  the  occafion. 
They  will,  with  all  imaginary  dexterity," 
fhift  off,  if  pomble,  all  fufpicion  of  blame 
from  themfelves;  and,  by  an  inundation  of 
words  to  overwhelm  the  truth,  and  by  the 
fubtileft  arts,  to  warp  the  judgment,  they 
will  hope  to  fatisfy  us  that  the  grofs  cor- 
ruption and  misgovernment  we  have  com- 
plained of,  were  mere  creatures  of  the  ima- 
gination. Whatever  may  happen  to  be  too 
glaring  to  be  hid  by  any  veil,  and  they  (hall, 
condefcendingly  acknowledge  to  be  wrong  in 
itfelf,  they  will  take  efpecial  care   to  juftify, 

or- 
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or  at  leaft  extenuate,  by  a  necejjity  arifing  from 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  people:  and,  as  far 
as  they  fhall  dare,  they  will  infinuate  that 
the  cure  of  this  licentioufnefs,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  evils  complained  of,  would  be, 
to  arm  the  crown  or  themfelves  with  greater 
and  more  fummary  powers.  If  all  thefe  ad- 
mirable arguments  fhould  fail  them,  they 
would  then  be  feized  wTith  fad  apprehenfions 
and  horrors  at  the  thoughts  of  innovations. 
Every  intended  improvement  of  the  confuta- 
tion, and  even  the  reftoration  of  any  former 
falutary  practices,  would  all  be,  in  their  art- 
ful language,  dangerous  innovations;  and 
there  would  be  no  end  of  their  declamation. 
Happily  for  us  they  have  no  prefcriptive  title 
to  infallibility;  and  therefore  they  cannot, 
like  his  Holinefs,  abfolutely  forbid  us  the  ufe 
of  our  reafon  in  matters  of  government. 
They  will,  however,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  like 
all  other  benevolent  impoftors  their  pre- 
deceffors,  do  all  they  can  to  work  on  the  pre- 
judices  of  the  people,  or  rather  the  commons; 
and  to  perfuade  them  that  things  are  mighty 
fafe  if  they  would  but  think  fo ;  but  that, 
fhould  they  unwifely  either  remove,  or  re- 
ftrid:,  fuch  faithful  and  able  fervants,  their 
affairs  muft  all  go  to  wreck  and  ruin. 

10.  Here,  I  confefs,  I  am  afraid  of  their 
abilities,  and  that  their  arts  will  meet  with  too 
much  fuccefs.  Let  the  friends  of  freedom, 
then,  guard  againft  their  artifices,  and  take 

care 
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Cafe  to  blunt  thofe  weapons  with  which  it  ii 
known  they  will  attempt  to  wound  ftill 
deeper  their  bleeding  country.  With  this 
view,  our  fellow  citizens  mould  be  per- 
petually warned  on  this  delicate  point;  and 
taught  how  to  diftinguifh  between  what  are, 
and  what  are  not,  innovations ;  as  well-  as 
between  innovations  which  may  be  dangerous, 
and  innovations  which  might  be  eligible* 
See  Polk.  Difq.  vol.  3.  p.  298,  303,  304. 
•  1 1 .  Changes  and  alterations  in  govern^ 
nient  which  mould  proceed  from  caprice, 
ficklenefs,  or  a  mere  fpirit  of  innovating, 
without  any  fixed jlandard  or  jure  criterion ', 
by  which  they  were  to  be  regulated  and 
might  be  judged  of,  would  defervedly  be 
thought  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
jected as  fuch:  but,  with  a  conititution  x 
of  government  c  agreeable  to  the  perfection 
of  human  reafon'  for  a  ftandard  and  cri^ 
terion,  with  political  maxims  the  moft 
eilablifhed,  with  the  founder!:  law  decilions, 
and  the  cleared  informations  of  common  fenji 
upon,  felf-evident  proportions,  tojuftify  any 
particular  meafures  concerted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  a  recovery  from  any 
political  malady,  and  the  avoiding  of  a  relapfe; 
We  might  then  know,  that  however  novel 
Or  unexperienced,  fuch  particular  meafures 
might  be,  yet  that,  fo  fanctioned,  they  and 
the  innovations  they  introduced  ought  to 
be  adopted  : — if,  indeed,  that  could  be  pro- 
perly 
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perly  termed  an  innovation  which   naturalfy 
grew  out  of  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

12.    It  is,   however,    extremely  fortunate 
for  us,  that  making  our  parliaments  annuaU 
and  our   reprefentation   equal,  can  neither  of 
them  in  any  fenfe,  nor  without  a  direcft  falfe- 
hood,  be  ftiled  innovations.  Both  of  i hern  were 
the   ant  lent  praBice  of  the  conjlitution.      But 
parliaments    of  a  longer    duration,  and  that 
partial  reprefentation  of  the  commons  we  now 
experience,  when  firft  introduced   by  king- 
craft and  court  policy,  and  through  the  fla~ 
pinenefs  of  the  commons  were  innovations  : — 
and  innovations  the  more  deftru&ive,  as  they 
were  not  greatly  fufpedted  of  danger*     That 
fupinenefs  in  the  commons  brought  on  a  re- 
laxation;   and    relaxation    engendered    thofe 
impurities  which,  at  firft,  made  only  a  flight 
and  fecret  impreflion  on  the  health  of  the  con- 
ititution;  then  became  perceptible  and  vifibly 
impaired   its    ftrength    and    beauty;    but   at 
length,  have  reduced  it  to  a  rotten  carcafs.    I 
truft,  however,  that  it  is  not  incurable.  The 
body  politic  (I  mean  our  own)  though,  like 
the  natural  body  it  htfubjeB  to  difeafes  and 
to  death,  is  yet  effentially  different  from  it  in 
this  refpedt; — that,  as  the  natural  body  grows 
weaker  and  weaker  from  the  fucceffive  attacks 
of  difeafe,  though    ever  fo  well  cured-,  and, 
from  its  firft  formation  is  perpetually  and  in- 
evitably tending  towards  decay;  fo  on  the  con- 
trary, the  body  politic,  if  but  properly  cured 
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of  its   fucceffive  difeafes,  is  renovated  each 
time  to  a  degree  of  vigour  more  than  priftine,, 
acquiring  as  it  were  a  continual  acccffion  of 
youth   and  health,  and  perpetually  adding  to 
its   fource.s  of  life.     Its   natural  tendency  is 
eonfequently   towards    all    the    immortality 
which  the  duration  of  this  world  can  afford  it. 
It  is  not  corporeal.    It  is  not  formed  from  the 
duft  of  the  earth.     It  is  purely  intellectual; 
and  its  life-fpring  is  truth.     Truth  and  intel- 
lect are  eternal.     Perhaps  the  carelefs  figura- 
tive exprefiion  of  body  politic,  may  have  con- 
tributed very    much  to  the  unphilofophical 
language  commonly  ufed,  with  regard  to  the 
fuppofed  certainty   that   every   ftate,    like  a 
human  body,  muft  neceiTarily  perifh  through 
infirmities  and  old  age,    which   /  deny.      I 
grant  that  the  beft  may  die  of  its  difeafes;  and 
that  it  is  not  proof  zvpxxxitfuicide :  but  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  in  its  power  to  live  and  flouriih 
to  the  end  of  time :  whereas,  health  i tfelf  can- 
not preferve    the   natural    body  beyond    the 
period  of  nature:  it  dies  of  mere  time  when 
no  other  difeafe  ever  touches  it. 

13.  We  may  now  proceed  to  obferve 
that  the  whole  legiflative  body,  of  king,  lords, 
and  reprefentatives  of  the  commons,  is  the 
full  and  compleat  reprefentative  of  the  people ; 
(§7.)  and  that  our  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment, (fuppofing  it  labouring  under  no 
abufes)  is,  in  its  fpirit  and  principle,  a  perfeB 
inftitution;  being  '  agreeable  to  the  per- 
fection 
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fe&ion  of  human  reafon',  and  to  truth;  having 
a  natural  tendency  towards  perpetuity; 
being  rightly  calculated  to  protect  the  libf 
property,  peace  and  good  name  of  evejy. 
member  of  the  community.  By  perfe^f 
not  mean  that  which  it  lhall  be  impoM 
pervert,  that  which  fools  cannot  depart 
nor  knaves  abufe;  and  which  fhall  be  necefla- 
rily  excluftve  of  evil  ;  but  I  mean  that  which' 
is  not  neceffarily  introduBive  of  evil.  I  be- 
lieve we  may  venture  to  call  the  law  of  nature 
and  providence,  a  perfeB [  inftitution ;  and  yet 
we  fee  that  it  doth  not  exclude  evil;  nor  ne- 
ceftitate  men  to  be  healthy,  wife  and  virtuous.' 
On  the  other  hand,  every  tyranny  hath  been 
necejfarily  introduftive  of  evil.  And  in  all 
free  governments  which  have  not  had  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  perfection  of  reafon  for> 
their  fundamentals,  there  have  been  caufes 
neceftarily  introductive  of  evil,  in  proportion 
to  their  refpedtive  defects.  And  how  little 
foever  chriftianity  may  be  conlidered  as  a 
civil  inftitution,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
abfolutely  neceffary  towards  the  constituting  of 
a  perfeB  political  inftitution.  It  reveals  fome 
moft  important  truths  in  morality,  which 
the  unaided  law  of  nature  could  never  have 
made  known  to  us;  and  it  gives  man  a  know- 
ledge of  himfelf,  and  a  command  over  his 
paffions,  which  half-feeing  philofophy  could 
never  have  taught  him.  Hence,  the  fates  of 
£ll  the  fre.e  ftates  and  flourishing  empires 
F2  of 
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cf  antlent  and  former  times,  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  infallible  proofs  that  our  own 
Jfhall  as  affuredly  perifh  in  procefs  of  time. 
Befides,  it  hath  fared  the  fame  with  all 
defective  religious,  as  well  as  civil  eftablifh- 
ments.  The  idolatry  and  polytheifm  of  the 
Aflyrians,  the  Medes,  Perfians,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  all  perifhed,  as  well  as  their  re- 
fpeclive  empires  and  conftitutions  of  govern- 
ment. Does  it  then  follow  that  the  religion 
of  the  Engjifh  nation  fhall  alfo  perifh.  We 
know  it  (hall  not  perifh.  It  hath  nature  and 
truth  for  its  foundation  :  thofe  were  built  on 
error,  and  with  nature  had  nothing  to  do. 

14.  I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  the  Englifh  constitution;  in 
order  to  fhewthat  it  is  worth  all  the  regard  and 
concern  we  can  poffibly  feel  for  it.  'Tis  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  too  many,  that,  '  it  is  vain  to 
*  attempt  a  reftoration  of  itfromitsprefent  cor- 
f  rupt,  condition  and  to  oppoie  its  downfall  y 
that  6  it  is  become  ripe  for  abfolute  power 
f  and  muft  fubmit ;'  that  <  the  ifland  muft  in 
f  time  become  a  province  to  fome  new  empire;' 
that  f  this  is  the  inevitable  courfe  of  things, 
f  and  therefore  we  had  better  give  ourfelves 
<  no  farther  trouble,  but  refign  ourfelves 
f  patiently  to  our  fate/  I  deny  every  word  of 
this  fhameful  language.  It  inculcates  no- 
thing but  vice,  folly  and  meannefe.  Let 
Englifhmen  entertain  more  manly  and  rational 
fentiments!  Thofe  effeminate   and  daftardly 
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notions  would  of  themfelv.es  be  fufficient  to 
bring  us  into  fervitude :  for  they  tell  any  ons 
who  fhould  wifh  to  become  our  tyrant,  that 
we  will  meet  him  half  way,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive his  yoke  upon  our  neck. 

15.  Having  confidered  the  full  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  people,  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  let  us  now  contemplate 
the  reprefentation  of  the  commons  alone.  The 
firft  and  moft  natural  idea  which  will  occur 
to  any  unprejudiced  man,  is,  that  every  in- 
dividual of  them,  whether  pofTeffed  of  what 
is  vulgarly  called  property,  or  not,  ought  to 
have  a  vote  in  fending  to  parliament  thofe  men 
who  are  to  act  as  his  reprefentatives ;  and  who 
in  an  efpecial  manner,  are  to  be  the 
guardians  of  public  freedom-,  in  which,  the 
poor,  furely,  as  well  as  the  rich  have  an 
jntereft.  Although  no  one  of  the  com- 
mons can  be  originally  without  a  right  to 
this  privilege  of  a  free  man;  yet,  indeed,  it 
may  be  juftly  forfeited  by  his  offending  againft 
the  laws. 

16.  Though  a  man  mould  have  neither 
lands  nor  gold,  nor  herds  nor  flocks ;  yet  he 
may  have  parents  and  kindred,  he  may  poffcfs 
a  wife  and  an  offspring  to  be  folicitous  for. 
He  hath  alfo  by  birthright  a  property  in  the 
Englifh  constitution :  which,  if  not  unwor- 
thy of  fuch  a  bleffing,  will  be  more  dear  to 
him  than  would  be  many  acres  of  the  foil  with- 
out it.  Thefe  are  all  great  flakes  to  have  at 
rifk  ;    and,    y/e  rauft   have    odd  notions  of 
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juftice,  if  we  do  not  allow,  that  they  give 
him  an  undoubted  right  to  fhare  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  truftees,  into  whofe  keeping  and  pro- 
tection they  are  to  be  committed.     Is  it  not 
fufficient  that  the  pofleffions  of  the  plough- 
man and  mechanick  are  fo  fcanty  as  to  afford 
them  but  a  flender  fecurity  againft  penury  and 
want !  Shall  we  add   to   the  unkindnefs   of 
fortune,    the  cruelty  of  oppreffion  and   in- 
juftice !     Confidering   the  great  utility   and 
importance  of  thofe  valuable  members  of  the 
ftate  by  whofe  manual  labours  its  very  ex- 
iftence    is  preferved,    and     its    dignity   and 
grandeur  maintained ;  and   on  which  depend 
alfo  the  affluence,  the  eafe,  and  all  the  elegan- 
cies of  the  more  fortunate  claffes  of  the  peo- 
ple,  doubtlefs   we   ought  moft   facredly   to 
fecure  to   them  whatever  they  can  can  call 
their   own.      Their  poverty  is,    furely,  the 
worft   of  all  reafons,  for  ftripping  them  of 
their  natural  rights  !  Let  us  rather  reconcile  to 
them  the  many  hafdfhips  of  their  condition, 
by  fhewing  them  that  it   doth   not  degrade 
them    below   the   nature  of  man.     If  they 
have  not   wherewithal  to  gratify  the  pride, 
let  them  at  leaft  retain  the  dignity  of  human 
nature ;  by  knowing  they  are  free,  and  fharing 
in  the  privileges  inseparable  from  liberty.    It 
is  certain  that  every  man  who  labours  with  his 
hands,  has  a  property  which  is  of  importance 
to  the  ftate :  for  Mr.  Locke  has  admirably 
well  obferved  that,  "  every  man  has  a  pro-> 
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**  perty  in  his  own  perfon  ;  the  labour  of  his 
"  body  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  we  may 
"  fay  are  properly  his."  And  farther,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  labouring  man  or 
the  mechanick  can  neither  have  his  daily  food 
nor  neceffaries ;  nor  cloaths  to  cover  him,  nor 
tools  to  work  with,  without  paying  taxes  in. 
abundance  5  and  that  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which,  above  all  others  re- 
fpedting  property,  our  liberties  depend,  that 
no  man  mall  be  taxed  but  with  his  own  con- 
fen  t,  given  either  by  himfelf  or  his  reprefenta- 
tive  in  parliament  \  Hence  we  find  that, 
according  to  the  received  doffirine  of  property , 
no  man  can  be  without  a  right  to  vote  for  a  re- 
prefentative  in  the  legiflature. 

17.  But,  after  all,  furely  it  is  not  pro- 
perty— it  cannot  be  the  precarious  pofleffion 
of  clay  fields  and  piles  of  brick  and  ftone ; 
nor  of  fheep  and  oxen  ;  nor  of  guineas  and 
millings  and  bank  bills  ;— nor,  indeed,  of  any 
other  fpecies  of  property ;  which  truly  con- 
Jiitutes  freedom  :  no  5— doubtlefs  it  is  the  im- 
mediate gift  of  God  to  all  the  human  fpecies, 
by  adding  free-will  to  rationality,  in  order  to 
render  them  beings  which  mould  be  account- 
able for  their  aftions.  All  are  by  nature  free; 
all  are  by  nature  equal:  freedom  implies 
choice;  equality  excludes  degrees  in  freedom. 

h  The  labourer  cannot  put  a  bit  of  bread  into  his  mouth 
without  contributing  towards  the  payment  of  the  land 
tax. 
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All  the  commons,  therefore,  have  ah  equal 
right  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  thofe  who  are 
to  be  the  guardians  of  their  lives  and  liberties; 
and  none  can  be  intitled  to  more  than  one 
vote.  "  In  a  free  ftate,"  fays  Judge  Black- 
ftone  in  his  Commentaries  (vol.  I.  p.  158) 
"  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent, 
€C  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure,  his  own 
"  governor;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leaffc 
<c  of  the  legiflative  power  fhould  refide  in  the 
<c  whole  body  of  the  people  (?  meaning  the 
commons.  I  would  not  haftily  diffent  from  a  re- 
ceived opinion,  efpecially  one  fupported  on 
great  authorities ;  but  yet  my  own  concept 
tions  of  truth  oblige  me  to  believe,  that 
perfonality  is  the  Jole  foundation  of  the  right 
of  being  reprefented:  and  that  property  has,  in 
reality,  nothing  to  do  in  the  cafe.  The 
property  of  any  one,  be  it  more  or  be  it  lefs, 
is  totally  involved  in  the  man.  As  belonging 
to  him  and  to  his  peace,  it  is  a  very  fit  object 
of  the  attention  of  his  reprefentative  in  parlia-* 
ment;  but  it  contributes  nothing  to  his  right 
of  having  that  reprefentative.  Did  the  acci- 
dent of  property  conjiitute  the  right  to  repre- 
fentation,  'tis  plain,  that  the  property  as 
much  as  the  man,  would  then  be  reprefented. 
A  member  of  parliament  would,  in  that  cafe, 
have  farms,  woods  and  houfes  for  his  confti- 
tuents,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  property 
which  belonged  to  his  electors.     "  It  may 
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c<  be  alledged,"  fays  Beccaria,  "  that  the  in- 
**  terefts  of  commerce  fhould  be  fecured ;  but 
w  commerce  and  property  are  not  the  end  of 
**  the  focial  compadl,  but  the  means  of  ob- 
"  taining   that  end:"    fo  that,    by   making 
property  the  objed:  of  reprefentation,  "  we 
"  make,"  according  to  him,  "  the  end  fub- 
<c  fervient  to  the  means,  a  parologifm  in  all 
*'  fcience,  and    particularly   in  all  politics. " 
1 8.  When  all  the  commons,  without  dif- 
tindtion,  {hall  vote  in  elections,  we  fhall  then 
effectually  provide  that  "  not  a  blade  of  grafs 
"  be  taxed  except  with  the  cortfent  of  the 
*'  proprietor:"  and  we  fhall  do  more;  much 
more;  for  guardians  will    be    appointed*  to 
every  fpecies  of  property  whatfoever;  and  to 
the  poor  man's  mite,  as  well   as  to  the  rich 
ones  fuperfluous  wealth.     Everyman's  whole 
is  at  a  ftake  be  that  more  or  lefs.     Every  man 
is  free;  and  therefore  he  ought  to   vote:  no 
man,  be  his  property   what  it  may,  can  be 
more  than  a  free  man;  and  therefore  no    one 
is  intitled  to  more  than  his  fingle  vote.     If  a 
wealthy  perfon  is  to  be    indulged  with  more 
votes    than   one,  'tis  evident   that,    in  exa<5t 
proportion  as  this  practice  fhall  prevail,  the 
value- of  every   poor  man's  vote  will  be  di- 
minifhed.     But  all  fuch   ideas  are   arbitrary 
and  unjuft,  and  proceed  from  our  adopting 
falfe    principles  of  liberty;    as   will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter  (§  24).     Surely  riches  give 
their  poiTeffors  fp  many  other  advantages,  that 
G  they 
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they  may  be  content  with  their  lot,  with-* 
out  invading  the  liberties  of  the  poor!  — 
not  to  obferve,  that  to  reftore  the  right  o£ 
voting  to  the  poor,  would  better  fecure  the 
property  of  the  rich,  than  any  other  means 
that  can  be  thought  of. 

The  rich  man,  by  the  affiftance  of  lawyers, 
which  his  wealth  will  always  procure  him, 
can  defend  his  property,  even  while  legiflation 
is  very  corrupt :  but  the  poor  man,  for  the 
fecurity  of  his,  depends  altogether  on  the 
equity  and  wifdom  of  legiflation ;  and  there- 
fore, if  anjif*jdifference  ought  to  be  made,  the 
poor  man  mould  have  his  reprefentative  in  the 
legiflaturej  and  not  the  rich  one. 

19.  This,   together  with  an  annual  parJia-* 

ment,  would  purify  the  fountain  of  legiflation. 

And  it  is  better,  for  even  a  rich  man,  to  de- 

'  pend  upon  the  purity  of  legiflation,  than  upon 

the  ingenuity  of  a  lawyer. 

But  farther: — there  is  yet  another  argu-» 
ment,  in  favour  of  the  privilege  which  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  ought  to  have  in 
voting  for  members  of  parliament :  and,  like 
each  of  the  other  feparately,  furnifhes  a  full 
proof  qf  their  right.  It  is  derived  from  public 
fervices  to  the  community.  He  who  has  lefs 
than  40  millings  per  ann.  in  common  with  him 
who  hath  more,  is  compellable  to  contribute 
his  fhare  towards  the  prefervation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  the  execution  of  the  numerous  poor 
laws,  and  the  care  of  our  places  of  public 
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Worfhip,  and  of  the  public   highways,  &c« 
ferving  by   rotation  in  the   refpeclive  pariih 
offices   of    church-warden,    overfeer  of  the 
highways,  overfeer  of  the  poor,  and  conftable* 
Is  he,  I  pray,  to  be  only  a  drudge  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  community,  and  to  have  no  one 
privilege  which  can  give  him  an  idea  of  being 
zjree  member  of  it  ?  When  harraffed  by  the 
duties  of  an  unthankful   office  into  which  he 
is  forced ;  when  fined  for  fitting  in  his  own 
waggon  upon  the  road;  when  compelled   to 
attend  the  fummons  of  a  juftice  of  the   peace 
on   fome  frivolous    mifreprefentation ;  is    he 
not,  from  his  little  infight  into  the  nature  of 
a  national  jurifprudence,  but  too  apt  to  look 
upon  the  law,  as  a  fnare  to  the  unwary*  and  an 
engine  of    oppreffion   to    the    poor;     made 
by  he  knows  not   whom,  but,    as  he  takes 
for  granted  certainly  defigned  only  for  the  be- 
nefit   of  the    rich  ?    Is    it    not    benevolent, 
as  well  as  juft,  to  allow  him  that  fhare  in 
forming  the  legiflature,  which  (hall  give  him 
more  refpecl:  for  the  law,  and  teach  him  con- 
tentment under  its   reftraints.     Had  he  an- 
nually a  vote,  for  the  moft  worthy  gentle- 
man   he    knew   in    the    country    to^be    his 
reprefentative,  would  he  not  fee  the  law  and 
his  own  humble  flation  with  very  different  eyes 
from  what  he  does  now? — Thepernicious  con- 
fequences    of    partial   and     unjuft  laws    are 
finely  reprefented  by  the  Marquis  Beccaria  in 
the  perfon  of  a  robber  or  aflaflin,  whom  he 
fuppofes  to  reafon  with  himfelf  thus :  "  What 
G  2  "  are 
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€c  are  thefe  laws,  that  I  am  bound  to  refpe&, 
f1  which  make  fo  great  a  difference  between 
"  me  and  the  rich  man  ?  He  refufes  me  the 
*'  farthing  I  afk  of  him,  and  excufes  himfelf, 
<c  by  bidding  me  have  recourfe  to  labour,  with 
■  c  which  he  is  unacquainted.  Who  made 
u  thefe  laws  ?  The  rich  and  the  great,  who 
"  never  deigned  to  vilit  the  miferable  hut  of 
u  the  poor  $  who  have  never  yet  {ttn  him 
"  dividing  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread,  amidft 
u  the  cries  of  his  famifhed  children  and 
"  the  tears  of  his  wife.  Let  us  break  thofe 
€t  ties,  fatal  to  the  greateft  part  of  mankind, 
and  only  ufeful  to  a  few  indolent  tyrants. 
Let  us  attack  injuftice  at  its  fource.  I  will 
return  to  my  natural  flate  of  independence. 
€<  I  fhall  live  free  and  happy  on  the  fruits  of 
"  my  courage  and  induflry.  A  day  of  pain 
ts  and  repentance  may  come,  but  it  will  be 
t(  fhort ;  and  for  an  hour  of  grief  I  fhall  enjoy 
"  years  of  pleafure  and  liberty.  King  of  a 
ie  fmall  number  as  determined  as  myfelf,  I 
"  will  corre<5t  the  miftakes  of  fortune^  and  I 
"  fhall  fee  thofe  tyrants  grow  pale  and  tremble 
"  at  the  fight  of  him,  whom,  with  infulting 
ct  pride,  they  would  not  fuffer  to  rank  with 
"  their  dogs  and  horfes p."  Nor,  are  the 
juft  pleas  of  the  poor  man  yet  exhaufled. 
That  which  I  am  going  to  mention,  though 
laft,  is  not  the  leaft.     He  takes  his  conftant 

P  Eflay  on  crimes  and  punifhments,  p.  no. 
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thance  on  a  ballot,  which  is  equivalent  to 
taking  his  regular  turn,  to  ferve  his  coun* 
try,  as  one  of  its  military  reprefentatives,  ill 
the  militia ;  and  an  important  fervice  it  is. 
Here  he  becomes  fubjedted  to  all  the  reftraints, 
the  labours  and  feverities  of  military  duty  and 
difcipline;  and,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  mull  be 
the  fhield  of  his  country,  and  expofe  his  life 
in  battle  for  its  defence,  How  comes  he  to 
be  fubje&ed  to  fuch  a  condition?  If  it 
be  by  laws  enafted  by  men,  in  whofe  elec- 
tion he  had  no  voice,  he  is  a  flave.  I  can 
conceive  no  clearer  idea  of  flavery,  than  for 
one  man  to  be  obliged  againft  his  will  to  be 
the  foldier  of  another.  Is  it  England  or 
Pruffia  in  which  we  live.  "  But,  giving  up 
<c  the  point,"  fays  the  honeft  Burgh  *,  ia 
confequence  of  having  adopted  a  falfe  princi- 
ple, "  concerning  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament,"  &c.  This 
point,  however,  I  can  by  no  means  give  up. 
It  is  the  poor  man's  right :  and  he  who  takes 
it  from  him  is  a  robber  and  a  tyrant.  It  is 
the  raoft  facred  of  all  his  rights :  and  deprived 
of  this,  he  is  degraded  below  the  condition 
of  human  nature  ;  he  is  no  longer  a  per/on  but 
a  thing.  And  "  liberty  is  at  an  end,"  fays 
the  admirable  writer  quoted  above,  "  when- 
'*  ever  the  laws  permit,  that,  in  certain  cafes, 
f '  a  man  may  ceafe  to  be  a  per/on,  and  become 

»  Pol.  Difq.  vol.  I,  p.  38. 
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4t  a  thing..  Then  will  the  powerful  employ 
<c  their  addrefs,  to  feledl  from  the  various 
ri  combinations  of  civil  fociety,  all  that  is  in 
"  their  own  favour.  This  is  that  magic  art 
"  which  transforms  fubjefts  into  beafts  of 
*'  burthen,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
u  ftrong,  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  weak 
"  and  incautious.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  fome 
"governments,  where  there  is  all  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  liberty'  (mark  Englifhmen  the 
words  of  this  wife  Italian!)  "tyranny  lies 
"  concealed,  and  inlinuates  itfelf  into  fome 
"  neglecled  corner  of  the  conftitution,  where  it 
"  gathers  ftrength  infenfibly.  Mankind  ge- 
"  nerally  oppofe  with  refolution,  the  aifaults 
f*  of  barefaced  and  open  tyranny;  but  difre- 
"  gard  the  Utile  infecl  that  gnaws  through  the 
"  dike,  and  opens  a  fure,  though  fecret  paf- 
"  fage  to  inundation."  That  parliamentary 
corruption  which,  at  the  revolution,  was  an 
imperceptible  embryo,  and  then  a  little  infeB, 
is  at  length  become  a  huge,  a  filthy  and 
gluttonous  monfter.  It  hath  already  devoured 
the  whole  dike  of  our  defence,  and  is  now 
making  its  laft  unrighteous  meal  upon  its 
own  vitals  :  being  doomed,  if  we  are  tame 
enough  not  to  accelerate  its  fate  and  ftay  the 
flood,  to  perifh  by  the  fame  inundation  of 
defpotifrn  which  it  has  laboured  to  let  in 
upon  our  liberties. 

20.  Nothing,  then,   but  an  abfolute  im- 
practicability, or  a  care  to  prevent  fome  great 
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public  incovenience  which  would  overbalance 
the  advantages  propofed  from  an  equal  repre- 
fentation,  can  juilify  our  departing  in  any  de- 
gree, or  for  the  fhorteft  period  of  time,  from 
thefe  principles  of  freedom  and  equity,  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  part  of  the  community, 
how  inconfiderable  foever  in  the  eyes  of 
wealth  or  pride. 

"  Every  Englifhman  (fays  Sir  Tho.  Smith) 
"  is  intended  to  be  prefent  in  parliament, 
"  either  in  perfon,  or  by  prpcuration  and 
"  atturney,  of  what  pre-eminence,  ftate, 
"dignity,  or  quality  foever  he  be,  from  the 
j?f  prince  to  thtlowejl  perfon  of  England.  And 
"  the  confent  of  the  parliament  is  taken  to  be 
f  every  man's  confent." 

f*  The  true  reafon,"  fays  Judge  Blackftone 
again  (p.  177)  "  of  requiring  any  qualifica- 
t*  tion,  with  regard  to  property,  in  voters, 
"  is  to  exclude  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  fo 
f?  mean  a  fituation  that  they  are  efleemed  to 
ft  have  no  will  of  their  own.  If  thefe  perfons 
"  had  votes,  they  would  be  tempted  to  dif- 
"  pofe  of  them  under  fome  undue  influence  or 
I*  other1.  This  would  give  a  great,  an  art- 
f*  ful,  or  a  wealthy  man,  a  larger  fhare  in 
«  elections  than  is  confiflent  with  general  li- 
"  berty.  If  it  were  probable  that  every  man 
V  would  give  his  vote  freely,  and  without  in- 

*  The  fame  rcafoning  would  be  equally  conclufive  for 
thining  the  houfes  of  parliament  :  for  a  majority  of  their 
members  it  is  evident,  grandees,  prejatcs  and  wealthy 
ones  as  they  are,  are  ncverthelcfs  in  fo  "mean  a  fituation," 
\\\  fuch    poverty   of  integrity   that  they  are  conilantly 
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u  fluence  of  any  kind,  then,  upon  the  true 
"  theory  and  genuine principles  of  liberty ',  every 
V  member  of  the  community,  however  poor, 
*'  fhouldhave  a  vote  in  electing  thofe  delegates, 
**  to  whofe  charge  is  committed  the  difpofal  of 
f*  his  property,  his  liberty,  and  his  life." 

21.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  fhewn  that 
elections  for  members  of  parliament  may  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  admit  of  every  individual  in 
the  community  giving  his  vote;  not  only  with 
a  probability  of  giving  it  freely,  but  fo  as 
wholly  to  prevent  the  pojjibility  of  an  undue  in-? 
fluence  pver  him ;  and  to  fet  at  defiance  all  the 
arts  of  wealthy  and  ambitious  men;  and  this 
moreover  without  trouble,  difficulty  or  ex- 
pence  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  j  uftice  be  not  ban  ifhed 
from  amongft  us,  that  the  practice  of  the 
conftitution  fliall  no  longer  he  kept  at 
variance  with  the  theory,  but  that  millions  * 
of  men  now  difqualified  by  our  unconfti- 
tutional  ftatutes,  fliall  be  reinftated  in 
this  their  undoubted,  as  their  unalienable 
right.  ,And  it  might  alfo  be  hoped,  that  it 
might  not  be  an  infuperable  objection  to  fuch 
a  mode  of  electing,  fhould  it  render  bribery- 
and  corruption  totally  impracticable ;  and  put 
a  certain  end  to  all  tumultuary  proceedings, 
and  to  thofe  filthy  and  fcandalous  immoralities 

11  tempted  to  difpofe  of  their  votes  under  fome  undue  in- 
<c  fluence  or  other  j"  and  we  accordingly  find  that  this 
gives  "  artful  men  a  larger  fhare"  in  parliamentary  di* 
vifions   u  than  is  confiftent  with  general  liberty." 

k  I  beg  pardon :  only  one  million  four  hundred  an<J 
eighty  thoufand, 
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which,  at  our  prefent  elections,  are  £o  de- 
structive to  the  morals  of  the  people. 

22.  Borough  qualifications  to  vote,  .differ- 
ing fo  widely  one  from  another,  I  mail  here 
make  no  farther  remark  upon  them,  than  to 
remind  my  reader  that  they  are  all  arbitrary ; 
and  do  none  of  them  make  any  juft  diftinction 
between   free-men  and   thofe,  who  for  any 

iuft  caufe,  have  forfeited  their  freedom. 
■j  ■ 

23.  In  your  counties,  the  diftinction  is 
equally  arbitrary  and  more  unjiift  than  in  mod 
boroughs,  as  it  disfranchifes  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  free  men.  Might  not  that  power 
which  drew  this  arbitrary  line  at  forty /hillings, 
have  drawn  it,  or  may  it  not  hereafter  draw  it, 
at  any  other  limit  whatfoever  ?  How  often 
are,  we  put  in  mind,  by  the  numerous  friends 
of  undue  influence,  that  forty  /hillings  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  iixth,  were  equal  to  as 
many  founds  of  our  prefent  money  ?  And  what 
is  the  inference  we  are  taught  to  draw  from 
this  obfervation  ?  We  certainly  may,  on  fuch 
principles,  live  to  fee,  not  only  our  line  of 
freedom  drawn  thus  arbitrarily  -  at  fuch  a 
point,  as  to  exclude  nine  in  ten,  or  nineteen 
in  twenty,  of  the  prefent  fmall  number  of 
voters;  but  to  have,  to  the  idea  of  a  quali- 
fication from  wealth,  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
portion ?\£o  introduced;  whereby  we  fhoujd 
be  compleatly  in  the  power  of  a  few  citizens 
of  overgrown  fortunes ;  and  confequently 
our  happy  fyftem  of  government  overthrown. 
We  have  juft  beheld  an  important  revolution 
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in  the  government  of  our  Eaft  India  Company 
effected  by  the  joint  operation  of  thefe  very 
means.  It  hath  at  the  fame  time  afforded  a 
notable  inftance  of  fome  mens  principles;  and 
how  little  fcrupulous  they  are  as  to  the  means 
of  accomplifhing  their  defigns.  In  that  com- 
pany, the  line  of  freedom  had  been  drawn 
ever  fince  its  eftablifhment,  at  a  monied  qua- 
lification of  five  hundred  pounds.  But  this 
rule  no  longer  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  thofe 
who  aimed  to  make  the  affairs  of  the  company 
fubfervient  to  their  defpotic  views,  they  firft, 
by  corruption,  intimidation  and  undue  in- 
fluence, contract  the  limits  of  freedom,  fo  as 
to  include  for  the  future  only  thofe  who 
fhould  hold  one  thoufand  pounds  in  ftock ; 
and  then,  to  complete  the  bufmefs,  they 
give  the  wealthieft  ftockholders  an  additional 
number  of  votes,  in  proportion  to  their  greater 
property.  I  have  heard  this  doctrine  of  pro- 
portion actually  propofed,  as  an  improvement 
in  parliamentary  elections  :  and  that  it  fhould 
be  adopted  doubtlefs  is  the  ardent  wifh  of 
thofe  who  took  fo  much  pains  to  eftablifh  it 
in  the  cafe  before  us.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for 
the  fake  of  argument,  that  it  was  adopted;  as 
well  as  their  other  favourite  point  of  raifing 
the  qualification  to  forty  pounds  per  ann* 
and  that  every  additional  forty  pounds  per  ann. 
fhould  give  an  additional  vote.  Such  a  law 
would  at  once  fweep  away  nine  iri  ten  at 
leaft  of  your  prefent  fmall  number  of  voters; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  annex  to  an 
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eftate  of  400 1.  per  ann.  10  votes;  to  one  of 
4000I.  per  ann.  it  would  give  100  votes;  and 
a  landed  property  of  40,000!.  per  ann.  (which 
is  far  fhort  of  what  commoners  have  porTeffed) 
would  then  give  its  pofTeffor  no  lefs  than  1 000 
votes.  Thus  we  fee  the  errors  into  which 
we  might  be  drawn,  by  admitting  property, 
to  confer  the  right  of  being  reprefented;  and 
wealthy  that  of  being  reprefented  in  a  tenfold 
or  a  thoufand-fold  proportion.  A  right  of 
being  reprefented,  every  man  owes  to  God, 
who  gave  him  his  freedom;  but  many  a  man 
owes  his  wealth  to  the  devil.  It  ought,  in 
that  cafe,  to  give  him  a  rope,  rather  than  a 
reprefentative. 

24.  Although  I  would  warn  my  country- 
men at  large  by  the  fate  of  the  proprietors  of 
Eafl  India  ftock;  and  think  I  am  well  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  the  movers  in  that 
bufinefs  would  gladly  play  a  fimilar  game  in 
the  nation ;  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  an  un- 
limited comparifon  between  the  government 
of  a  little  feparate  trading  community,  and  of 
the  great  civil  community  of  the  public.  The 
freedoms  of  their  refpedtive  members  depend 
on  principles  effentially  different.  An  in- 
creafe  of  wealth,  not  the  prefervation  of  civil 
liberty,  is  the  grand  objedl  in  a  trading  com-r 
pany.  So  property  and  not  perfonality  (con- 
trary to  the  rule  in  civil fociety )  is  here  thcjble 
foundation  of  a  right  in  the  individual  to  be 
reprefented,  and  freedom  may  be   conjiituted 
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by  any  arbitrary  criterion  which  the  parties 
concerned  {hall  agree  upon.  In  civil  liberty 
.  which  is  a  natural  blefiing:  as  heretofore  ob- 
served, (§.  i.  3.)  there  muft  be  equality. 
This  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  trading  company,  which  is  altogether 
artificial  and  depends  folely  upon  property ; 
which  may  be,  and  always  has  been,  very 
^equally  difiributed.  Hence,  in  a  trading 
fociety,  reprefentation  may  juftly  be  pro- 
portioned to  property  K  And  had  the  Eaffc 
India  Company,  by  a  fair  majority  without 
undue  influence  of  any  kind,  new  modelled 
their  government,  and  changed  their  line  of 
freedom,  there  could  not  have  been,  on  the 
fcore  of  juftice,  any  objection  to  their  pro- 
ceeding; how  much  foever  it  might  have 
been  liable  to  exception  in  point  of  prudence. 
It  will,  however,  fcarcely  be  thought  reafon- 
able_,  or,  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  public 
in  that  company,  that  a  proprietor  poiTeffing 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds  mould 
be  judged  unworthy  of  having  a  voice  in  ap- 
pointing guardians  to  fo  much  property;  who 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  to   be  faBors   for   ad-^ 

1  Had  the  truly  patriotic  author  of  the  Political  Dif- 
quifitions  adverted  to  thefe  necefTary  dift.inc~tions,  he 
would  not  have  thought  the  regulation  in  the  Eaft  India 
Company  of  having  votes  in  proportion  to  wealth, 
44  worthy  of  imitation;"  (p.  49  vol.  I.)  except  by  other 
trading  companies  only. 
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venturing  it  in  trade  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
Alia. 

25.  The  foregoing  diftinctions  between 
the  principles  of  government  in  trading  and 
in  civil  communities  fhould  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  j  in  order  that  we  may  never  be 
milled  by  artful  reafonings  from  the  former, 
applied  to  the  latter.  That  which  may  be  an 
excellent  regulation  or  fyftem  for  the  increafe 
of  wealthy  may  by  no  means  be  proper  for  the 
fecurity  of  freedom.  And  the  laws  of  a  fmall 
'trading  community  afibciated  for  that  particu- 
lar purpofe,  making  all  the  while  a  diminutive 
part,  and  being  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  a  great 
civil community,  are  not  very  likely  to  be  of 
fo  liberal  and  comprehenfive  a  nature  as  to  be 
well  calculated  for  national  purpofes. 

Mr.  Burgh  concludes  his  chapter,  on, 
*  What  would  be  adequate  parliamentary  re- 
prefentation/  thus;  "  The  moil:  adequate 
M  plan  for  forming  an  affembly  of  reprefen- 
"  tatives,  would  be,  for  every  county,  in- 
"  eluding  the  cities,  boroughs,  cinque  ports, 
?*  or  univerfities  it  happens  to  contain,  to  fend 
V  in  a  proportion  of  the  513  anfwering  to  its 
"  contribution  to  the  public  expence."  But  a 
little  confideration  will  fliew  us  that  we  can- 
not poffibly  come  at  this  proportion.  The 
landholders  and  other  original  pofleflbrs  of 
taxable  property,  only  advance  the  refpective 
taxes;  they  are  really  paid  by  the  confumers 
Qnly.  The  land-tax  of  Leicefterihire,  Lincoln- 
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ihire  and  Nottinghamshire,  is  paid  by  the 
thoufands  of  manufacturers  in  Derbyfhire, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkfhire,  who  eat  the  beef 
and  mutton,  and  confume  the  malt  of  thofe 
counties.  And  fo  it  is  with  all  other  com- 
modities. After  the  taxes  upon  them  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  original  poffeflbrs,  a  com- 
mercial circulation  through  a  thoufand  various 
channels  diftributes  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  where  the  taxes  are  finally  and 
Jolely  paid  by  the  confumers;  and  it  is  clear  that, 
where  there  are  the  greateft  numbers  of  con- 
fumers, there  muft  be  the  great ejl  contribution 
in  taxes y  to  the  public  expence.  But  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  himfelf  could  not  calculate  thefe  pro* 
portions,  from  tax  books,  with  a  thoufandth 
part  pf  the  accuracy  that  our  church  wardens 
can  giye  it  us,  frpm  their  parifh  rolls  of  the 
inhabitants.  Thus  we  fee,  that  an  arbitrary 
and  unjuil  rule  -of  proceeding  would  bear  no 
degree  of  comparison,  in  point  of  fimplicity 
and  facility,  with  the  only  rule  which  is 
founded  on  equity  and  the  true  principles  of 
our  free  conftitution. 

26.  Whenever  the  Jirfi  principle  of  any 
reafoning  is  falfe  we  are  navigating  without  a 
compafs,  and  can  have  no  criterion  of  rectitude 
as  we  go  along,  but  muft  for  ever  be  liable  to 
error  and  abufe.  Had  we  never  departed  from 
the  true  principle,  of  considering  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  as  a  free-man,  we  had 
.done  right.     But  when  we  would  once  form 
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mi  arbitrary  definition  of  freedom,  who  fhall 
fay  what  it  ought  to  be;  Ought  freedom  ra- 
ther to  be  annexed  to  forty  pence,  or  forty 
fhillings,  or  forty  pounds  per  annum?  Or 
why  not  to  four  hundred,  or  four  thoufand  ? 
But,  indeed,  fo  long  as  money  is  to  be  the 
meafure  of  it,  'twill  be  impojjible  to  know  who 
ought,  and  who  ought  not,  to  be  free.  Ac- 
cording to  my  apprehenfion,  we  might  as 
well  make  the  poffeffion  of  forty  fhillings 
ferannum>  the  proof  of  a  man's  being  rational* 
as  of  his  being  free.  There  is  juft  as  much 
fenfe  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

27.  Provided  the  foregoing  reflections  be 
admitted  to  be  juft,  it  muft  necerTarily  follow, 
that  the  commons  of  this  kingdom  have 
at  the  prefent  time,  nothing  better  than  a 
mock  reprefentation  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature, 
that  nothing  fhort  of  the  conftant  miraculous 
interpofition  of  heaven  in  their  favour,  can 
poffibly  fave  them  from  a  fpeedy  fuhjedtion  to 
arbitrary  power;  except  they  will  rouze  them- 
felves  from  their  lethargy,  and  form  to  them- 
felves  fuch  a  reprefentation  as,  by  the  eternal 
principles  of  freedom  in  general,  and  the  ex- 
prefs  doctrine  of  their  own  conftitution  in  par- 
ticular, they  are  entitled  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  tables  of  indulgence  and  beds  of 
down,  and  the  captivating  charms  of  pleafure, 
have  not  fo  melted  down  the  once  glorious 
fpirit  of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  funk  it  to 
fuch  a  degree  in  floth  and  effeminacy,  that  all 
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its  powers  of  felf-exertion  are  paft  and  gone 
for  ever  !  Surely,  what  I  have  taken  to  be  only 
the  lethargy  of  eafe  and  idlenefs,  is  not  in 
reality  that  ftupifying  coma>  which  is  the  fure 
prefage  of  approaching  death  ! 

28.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  feats  in  the 
lioufe  of  commons  are  confidered  as  a.  pro- 
perty and  an  inheritance?  Do  they  not  pafs 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  appendages  to  eftates  in 
old  houfes  ?  And  are  they  not  bought  and  fold 
like  ftock  in  Change  Alley?  Is  there  no  placed  or 
penlioned  peer,  who  hath  fix,  (even  or  eight 
members  to  reprefent  him,  and  him  only,  in 
the  houfe  of  commons;  while  one  million  four 
hundred  and  eighty  tboufand  of  the  commons 
themfelves  are  not  thought  worthy  of  a  fingle 
voteamongft  them?  (See  Seft.  32.)  We  know 
there  are  fuch  peers."  Nay,  do  we  not  know 
alfo  that  feats  in  parliament  have  been  paid 
away  as  gaming-debts,  from  fleeced  and  needy 
lords  to  tavern  waiters  and  common  gamblers  m  ? 
Blufli  Englishmen,  blufh,  if  there  be  a  fpark 
of  manhood  left  in  your  compofition  !  And, 
when  ridiculed  with  the  title   of  free   men 

m  Of  a  Chefhire  gentleman  there  is  this  anecdote. 
His  Borough  gives  him  fome  offence  concerning  a  pro- 
pofed  election.  He  fends  them  his  black  footman,  with 
a  peremptory  order  to  elect  him  their  reprefentative.  The 
corporation  draw  up  a  petition ;  in  which  they  humbly 
afk  his  honour's  pardon,  and  afiure  him  that,  if  he  will  in- 
dulge them  with  a  white  man,  they  fhall  not  regard  whom 
or  what  he  maybe,  but  will  return  him  and  be  thankful. 
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hide  your  ignominious  heads !-— But  perhaps  all 
thefe  things  are  right -.—perhaps  it  is  alfo  right 
for  the  two  or  three  cottagers  of  Bramber  and 
Dunwich,  and  the  lord  of  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  where  there  is  neither  houfe  nor  in- 
habitant, to  fend  to  parliament  as  many  mem- 
bers as  your  moft  opulent  cities  3  while  many 
towns  of  the  firft  manufacturing  confequence 
have  not  a  reprefentative!  Perhaps  it  would, 
moreover,  be  right  to  lay  afide  the  whole  farce 
of  elections,  andfor  the  minifferto  call  up  fuch 
faithful  commons  as  he  knew  would  fooneft 
difpatch  his  bufinefs!— Perhaps,  I  fay  all 
this,  and  more  might  be  right !  Perhaps  it 
might  riot  be  thought  too  much,  were  we, 
like  the  good  fubjecls  of  Denmark,  humbly 
to  intreat  the  king  to  take  the  fole  trouble  of 
managing  our  affairs,  and  to  make  Cife  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes  at  his  difcretion  and  good 

pleafure! Could  Englishmen  in  general  be 

brought  to  think  fo ;  and  fhould  there  be  no 
poffibility  of  convincing  them  of  their  error; 
it  furely  would  be  no  crime,  after  fhedding  a 
few  tears  of  natural  affe&ion  ill  placed,  to  re- 
nounce an  undeferving  country  for  ever ;  and 
to  feek  for  liberty  amongft  any  other  people 
who  had  fenfe  enough  to  know  its  value,  and 
courage  to  defend  it  at  every  hazard.  May 
we  not,  with  great  reafon,  conclude  that 
the  time  is  not  far  off,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  nation  (hall  be  decidedly  fixed;  either 
by  manifefting  that  its  antient  fterling  fpirit 

I  hath 
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hath  not  forfaken  it;  or  elfe,  by  difcovering 
that  it  hath  indeed,  as  there  is  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend,  imported  at  once  the  pu- 
fillanimity,  together  with  the  fpoils  of  India; 
and  the  cringing  fervility,  together  with  the 
Frivolous  fopperies  and  loofe  principles,  of 
Italy  and  France?  Should  even  its  virtues  and 
its  wifdom  be  no  more;  one  might  think  that 
even  felf-love  alone  and  a  defire  of  eafe,  might 
teach  it  to  prefer  affluence  to  indigence,  li- 
berty to  flavery .  But  if  there  be  no  principle 
in  nature,  acSive  enough  to  put  us  in  motion 
for  our  own  good ;— if  nothing  but  an  opera 
or  a  mafquerade,  a  horfe-race  or  a  pack  of 
cards,  be  worth  our*  attention; — if  we  be 
fo  venal  and  abandoned,  as  to  prefer  proftitu- 
tion  and  loofe  pleafures,  to  independency 
and  the  public  weal;  we  have  not  manly 
fenfibility  enough  left  to  feel  any  indignity  : 
but  ihall  continue  to'fuffera  neft  of  court 
fycophants  and  public  plunderers,  impudently 
to  call  themfelves  our  reprefentatives ;  and 
to  exercife  fuch  powers,  as  will  foon  enable 
their  employers  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and 
contemptuoufly  to  forbid  us  even  to  utter- 
that  poor  confolatory  word,  reprejentation>\ 
with  the  mere  found  of  which  we  have  fo 
long  contented  ourfelves.  It  would,  at  the 
approach  of  fuch  a  period,  be  time,  fQr 
every  one  who  had  not  fortitude  enough  to 
follow  liberty  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  to  forget 
all  that  belongs  to  the  great  character  of  a 

free 
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free  man,  and  to  learn  the  bafe  and  fawning 
arts  of  a  willing  flave;  for  fuch  a  difpofition 
and  fuch  fentiments  would  then  beft  fuit 
with  his  fallen  condition.  A  race  fo  utterly 
degenerate  as  to  caft  away  liberty  and  put  on 
chains  at  the  bidding  of  their  own  fervants, 
would  merit  no  better  treatment  than  to  be 
fpurned  and  trampled  on  by  the  beaftly  foot 
of  defpotifm. 

29.  Suffering  as  we  do,  from  a  deep  par- 
liamentary corruption,  it  is  no  time  to  tam- 
per with  filly  correctives,  and  trifle  away  the 
life  of  public  freedom;  but  we  muft  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  and  cleanfe  it  thoroughly; 
we  muft  once  more  infufe  into  the  conftitu- 
tion,  the  vivyfying  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  ex- 
pel the  very  laft  dregs  of  thispoifon.  Annual 
parliaments  and  an  equal  reprefe/itation  of  the 
commons  are  the  only  fpecifics  in  this  cafe: 
and  they  would  effed:  a  radical  cure.  That  a, 
houfe  of  commons,  formed  as  ours  is,  mould 
maintain  feptennial  elections,  and  laugh  at 
every  other  idea,  is  no  wonder.  The  wonder 
is,  that  the  Britifh  nation,  which,  but  the 
other  day,  was  the  greateft  nation  on  earth, 
fhould  be  fo  eafily  laughed  out  of  its  liberties. 

30.  As  to  the  hope  of  removing  the  evils 
of  a  feptennial,  by  changing  it  for  a  tri- 
ennial, parliament,  I  confefs  it  appears  to  me 
altogether  illufive.  On  a  fuperficial  view, 
fuch  a  meafure  promifes  fome  beneficial  con- 
fluences; and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fup- 
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pofe,  that  it  would  at  leaft  leffen  our  par* 
liamentary  evils  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
there  is  between  the  refpective  numbers  of 
years  of  their  durations.  But  now,  that  cor- 
ruption is  reduced  to  a  fcience,  and  this 
fcience  is  fo  thoroughly  understood  by  mi- 
nifters,  I  fhould  fear  that,  if  it  made  any  dif- 
ference at  all,  it  muft  be  for  the  worfe. 
The  whole  queftion  may  be  reduced  to 
this; —would  it  be  poffible  to  corrupt 
a  triennial  parliament?  If  it  would  be 
poffible,  —  as,  indeed,  who  doubts  but  it 
would,  then  the  evil  would  in  fact  be  aug- 
mented, inftead  of  being  abated;  becaufe  the 
additional  difficulty  and  trouble,  would  ne- 
ceffarily  caufe  an  increafe  of  expence.  Cor- 
ruption mull  be  made  abfolutely  impractica- 
ble, by  means  of  annual  elections  and  art 
equal  reprefentation.  There  feems  to  be,  in 
my  poor  opinion,  no  knk,  nor  fafety  in  any 
other  meafure. 

3K  That  man,  amongft  the  oppofition 
tq  the  prefent  ruinous  men  and  meafures  of 
the  court,  who  fhall  not  immediately  pledge 
Hmfelfto  the  public,  by  the  moft  explicit 
declarations  and  the  moft  facred  affurances,  to 
exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  and 
abilities,  .and  perpetually,  fo  long  as  he  fhall 
Jive,  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
and  compleat  parliamentary  reformation;  and 
/hall  not  inftantly  fet  about  it,  in  preference 
to  every  other  confederation;  is,  in  my  hum- 
ble 
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ble  opinion,  nothing  better  than  a  fa&ious 
demagogue j  who  cares  not  that  his  country 
be  funk  in  the  pit  of  perdition,  fo  long  as  he 
can  but  hope  to  come  in  for  a  fhare  of  power 
and  plunder.  On  the  other  hand;  fuch 
declarations,  affurances  and  actions,  would 
make  him  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
as  a  guardian  angel :  and  they  would  be  ready 
to  kifs  the  very  ground  on  which  he  trod,  in 
reverence  of  his  virtue  and  patriotifm.  J\, 
handful  of  fuch  honeft  men,  a&ing  in  con- 
cert, might  fave  their  country;  in  fpight  of  a 
tyrannical  adminiftration,  and  a  venal  parlia-* 
ment.  But  if  the  members  of  opposition  have 
fuch  feparate  views  and  defigns,  when  only. 
one  view  and  one  plan  ought  to  actuate  them, 
that  they  will  not  form  this  union,  and  adl  in 
concert  for  the  falvation  of  their  country,  let 
them  not  tell  us,  any  longer,  of  their  love  of 
liberty  and  of  their  public  fpirit.  The  lofs 
of  America,  followed  by  an  unequal  war, 
together  with  all  the  fatal  confequences  they 
threaten,  great  and  dreadful  as  fuch  evils  may 
juftly  be  confidered,  areas  a  mere  nothing,  a. 
very  duft  in  the  balance,  compared  with  the 
total  lofs  of  our  liberties,  which  muft  enfue, 
and  foon  too,  unlefs  a  parliamentary  re- 
formation take  place:  and  I  will  add,  that 
immediate  reformation,  in  that  particular, 
might, — it  would — but  nothing  elfe  can,  re- 
unite us  with  our  American  colonies;  as  their 
kindred,    their  allies,    and  monopolizers  of 

their 
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their  commerce;  on  terms  more  mutually 
and  permanently  beneficial,  than  could  have 
fubfifted  while  we  flood  in  the  relation  to 
each  other  of  fovereign  and  dependent  ftates. 
But,  to  amufe  us  with  any  other  meafures, 
than  thofe  of  a  thorough  parliamentary  re- 
formation, for  alleviating  our  national  mis- 
fortunes, would  be  nothing  better  than  to 
prune  away  fome  of  the  leaves  and  luxuriant 
lhoots  of  corruption,  inftead  of  hewing  down 
the  accurfed  trunk,  and  tearing  up  the  roots. 
It  muft  be  exterminated  root  and  branch,  or 
we  perifh. 

32.  Thofe  who  now  clajm  the  excliifive 
right,  of  fending  to  parliament  the  513  re- 
prefentatives  for  about  fix  millions,  confift  of 
lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  perfons n ;  and  254 
of  thefe  reprefentatives  are  eledted  by  5723  \ 
Nothing  but  a  delegation  of  this  truft  from 
the  faid  fix  millions,  oratleaft  a  majority  of 
them,  could  poffibly  have  given  them  this 
right.  They  never  were  fo  delegated.  Had 
even  the  anceftors  of  thefe  lefs  than  twenty 
thoufand  citizens,  been  fo  delegated,  by  the 
anceftors  of  the  fix  millions,  yet  even  that 
could  not,  in  the  leaft,  have  bettered  their 
title.   'Their  pretended  rights  are,  many  of 

n  This  number  was  taken  through  inadvertency. 
There  is  fome  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  true  number  5 
but  the  reader  is  requefted  to  make  it  200,C">o.  The 
main  conclufions  will  ftill  remain  in  full  force. 

*  Polit.  Difq.  chap.  4. 

them, 
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them,  derived  from  royal  favour  \  fome,  from 
antient  ufage  and  prefcription ;  and  fome 
indeed  from  aft  of  parliament :  but  neither 
the  rnoft  authentic  a&s  of  royalty,  nor  pre- 
cedent, nor  prefcription,  nor  even  parliament, 
can  eftablifh  any  flagrant  injuftice; — much  lefs 
can  they  ftrip  one  million  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  people  of  an  unalienable 
right,  to  veft  it  in  one  feventy. fifth  part  of 
their  number  p.  The  true,  and  indeed  the 
only,  operation  of  thefe  feveral  authorities 
hath  been,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  not  to  confer, 
but  to  take  away  a  right.  The  felected  per- 
fons  had  originally  this  right  in  the  moft 
ample  and  abfolute  degree  inherent  in  them- 
felves,  in  common  with  their  fellow  citizens: 
fo  that  no  exercife  of  legiflative  power  nor  of 
regal  authority  q  could  poffibly  confer  it,  or 

p  4)6,000,000  fouls 

1,500,000  males  competent 
20,000   Voters  at  prefent 
-     1 ,480,000  Competent  men  who  are  deprived  of  the 
right  of  voting, 
20,000)1,500,000 

And  it  is  probable  that  the  1,480,000  confumers  conr 
tribute  towards  the  public  expence  in  about  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  they  bear  in  numbers  to  the  20,000  :  that  is 
about  three  guineas  and  a  half  to  a  fhillin^. — 

1  '  Kings  may  make  lords,  and  corporations,  which 
c  corporations  may  fend  their  burgefTes  to  parliament/ 
fays    N:  Bacon.      The    annotator  obferves,     on      this, 

*  Though  the  king    can  make  corporations,  yet  he  can- 

*  not  give  them  a  right  to  be  reprcfented   in  parliament 

*  without  the  commons  confent !  Pol.  Dif.  vol.  I.  p,  66. 

even 
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even  improve  it.  They  have  however  de- 
prived the  reft  of  the  community  of  this  their 
inherent  right. 

33.  The  very  idea  of  the  right  we  are 
treating  of,  originating  from,  or  being  de- 
pendent upon,  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  is 
glaringly  abfurd.  In  the  times,  however, 
during  which  fo  illegal  an  ufe  was  made  of 
the  prerogative  r,  the  inconveniences  were 
not  felt  as  they  are  by  us,-  nor  were  thofe 
frightful  confequences  which  now  threaten 
with  a  fpeedy  diflblution  the  whole  frame  of 
our  conftitution,  much  forefeen  by  the  com- 
mons; or  we  may  prefume  they  would  have 
been  guarded  againft.  But,-  indeed,  we  muft 
allow  that  there  were  but  very  few  periods 
within  thofe  times,  in  which  the  commons 
were  in  any  condition  to  have  held  fuch  a 
conteft  with  the  crown;  or  when  the  moft 
dutiful  petitions  or  remonftrances,  on  fuch  a 
fubjedt,  would  have  obtained  them  any  re- 
-drefs.  More  wife  and  more  virtuous  than 
other  men  muft  be  that  prince  (a  very  rare 
cafe  indeed  !■■)  who  will  yield  up  one  particle  of 
power,  however  unj  uft,  except  fromneceflity 

r  We  nowadays  think  it  a  tolerable  ftretch  of  the  pre- 
rogative when  a  king  pours  into  the  houfe  of  peers  a 
dozen  members  at  a  time :  but  if  the  title  of  our  boroughs 
to  fend  their  two  members  each  to  parliament  be  a  good 
cne^  then  his  prefent  majefty  may  add  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  as  many  members  as  he  pleafes.  James  the  I  ft. 
privileged  14 boroughs,  which  fent  into  the  houfe  27  mem- 
bers. 

or 
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or  Gompulfion.— Although  we -have  reafqp  to 
believe  that  the  commons  were  notjufficiently 
forefighted,  yet  we  may  fafely  conclude  that 
our  princes  knew  in  general  what  they  were 
doing,  when  they  called  upon  fo  many  of  the 
petty  boroughs  within  their  own  hereditary 
private  domain,  to  fend  up  members  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  But  they  not 
only  called  up  whom  they  pleafed;  for  they 
difcontinued,  as  occafion  ferved,  the  calling 
up  of  others :  thus  "  removing,  at  their 
"  pleafure,  the  landmarks  of  the  conftitution, 
"  and  wounding  it  in  its  moft  vital  part '." 
The  two  and  twenty  towns  which  had  their 
reprefentatives  in  the  parliament  of  Edward 
I.  but  which  were  afterwards  deprived,  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  crown,  did  not  many  of 
them,  we  may  fafely  take  for  granted,"  lie 
within  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

34.  How  parliamentary  reprefentation  be- 
came fo  inadequate  as  it  is,  we  may  fee  in  the 
5th  chap,  of  Political  Difquifitions  :  but  the 
author  does  not  fhew  us  how  our  kings  came 
by  the  right  of  calling  up  to  parliament  only 
whom  they  pleafed;  fome times  allowing 
towns,  and  even  counties,  a  reprefentation  in 
parliament,  and  fometimes  not,  as  fuited  with 
their  own  purpofes.  Nor  has  he,  nor  any 
other  author,  fhewn  us  by  what  virtue  a 
royal  charter  can   authorize  half  a  dozen   of 

s  Mr.    Wilkes's    fpeech   in   the  Houfe  of  Ccnrhons, 
21  March,  1776. 
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the  common*,  exclufive  to  eledl  legiflators  for 
many  hundred  times  their  own  number5. 
How  far  foever  fuch  charters  may  confer  other 
exclufive  privileges,  let  lawyers  determine  •> 
but  that  they  can  give  any  exclufive  right  to  the 
people  in  our  boroughs,  of  excluflvely  voting 
for  members  of  parliament,  I  pojitively  deny. 
The  very  idea,  I  muft  repeat,  is  abfurd. 
The  king  has  no  right,  by  his  prerogative,  to 
fummon  any  parliament  which  fhall  not  be 
with  regard  to  the  lower  houfe,  an  actual  re- 
prefentation  *  of  all  the  commons :  fo,  it  is 
evident  that  the  cuftomary  writs,  diredied  to 
about  twenty  thoufand  electors,  who  compofe 
only  a  75  th  part  of  the  commons,  notwith- 
standing their  antiquity,  are  unconstitutional 
and  unobligatory;  being  vitiated  ab  initio  by 

5  A  corporation  of  15  members,  as  Bramber  for  in- 
Jlance,  elecls  as  many  members  of  parliament  as  fall  t© 
the  proportion  of  5848  perfons,  who  make  390  times 
their  number.  And  Bramber  is  not  the  fmalleft  of 
our  boroughs. 

*  Since  a  virtual  reprefentation  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons was  fo  learnedly  argued  to  extend  to  three  millions 
of  people  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  we  may  expect  that  it 
will  be  moft  unmercifully  crammed  down  the  throats 
of  poor  Englifhmen,  (provided  they  do  not  fpit  it  out,) 
as  being  every  whit  as  good,  as  wholefome  and  nourifhing, 
as  a  real  reprefentation.  But,  to  thofe  authors  who  fhall  en- 
deavour to  palm  it  upon  us,  we  may  fay  to  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  managers  in  Hogarth  write  to  the  prodigal  author, 
who,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  own  beggary  and  fupplying 
his  extravagancies,  had  troubled  them  with  a  dramatic 
piece,  made  up  of  the  crude  conceptions  of  a  vicious 
brain :  c  We  have  tried  your  farce,  and  find  it  will  not  do.' 

their 
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their  total  want  of  reafon  and  equity.  'Tis  a 
precedent  to  be  quoted  only  to  be  over-ruled. 
It  was  originally  an  ufurpation  on  an  inherent 
and  unalienable  right,  and  no  prefcription 
can  make  it  law,  "  It  is,"  fays  an  excellent 
writer,  "  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  con- 
fi  ftitution,  and  was,  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
"  VL  the  invariable  practice  of  it,  that  the 
u  property  of  the  people,  not  one  man  excepted, 
"  could  not  be  granted  but  by  his  own  con-' 
ce  fent,  given  by  himfeif  or  his  reprefentative 
"  chofen  by  himfeif.  It  was  upon  this  princi- 
'?  pie  that,  until  that  reign,  every  man  in  the 
Ci  kingdom  gave  his  vote,  or  had  a  right  to  give 
"  his  vote,  for  the  election  of  reprefentative, 
■'  on  whom  that  power  was  devolved.  The 
"  7th  of  Henry  IV.  made  upon  complaint  of 
"  this  right  having  been  difturbed,  ordains, 
<c  that  all  the  people  fhall  elecl  indifferently, 
"  Their  being  refidents  ill  the  county  is  the 
"  only  qualification  required.  It  was  not 
"  until  the  8th  year  of  Henry  VI.  that  the 
"  poffeffion  of  forty  {hillings  per  annum,  &c\ 
35.  Judge  Blackftone  informs  us  that 
"  parliament  is  coeval  with  the  kingdom 
"  itfelf  v:"  that  "  we  have  inftances  of  its 
"  meeting  in  the  reigns  of  Ina,  Offa  and 
«  EthelbertV  that  "  upon  the  true  theory 

u  Appeal  to  the  juftice  and   intercfls   of  the  people   of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  difputes  with  America,  p.  5. 
v  Vol.1,  p.  149. 
*  Ibid,  148. 
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u  and, genuine  principles  of  liberty  every 
ec  member  of  the  community,  however  poor, 
u  mould  have  a  voteV'  and  that  "every 
6C  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free-agent,  ought 
"  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  his  own  governor; 
*<  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leafl  of  the 
<c  legiflative  power  mould  relide  in  the  whole 
V  body  of  the  people,"  meaning  commons  y. 

36.  Where  then  is  the  foundation  for  that 
monopoly  of  reprefentation  now  enjoyed  by 
the  voters  of  our  defpicable  boroughs,  and  of 
forty  milling  freeholders,  to  the  injury  and 
difgrace  of  the  nation  at  large  ? — It  hath  no 
foundation.  It  ought  inftantly  to  be  abolifhed. 
Every  day  it  is  fuffered  to  continue,  the  nation 
is  facrificed  to  a  handful  of  venal  wretches, 
who  conftantly  fell  its  liberties,  at  every 
eleftion,  for  the  term  of  the  enfuing  parlia- 
ment. The  deprived  perfons,  who  in  fad: 
make  the  body  of  the'  nation,  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do  themfelves  and  their  poflerity 
right,  by  refuming  this  ineftimable  franchife 
into  their  own  hands. 

37.  But,  we  are  told  of  difficulties  in 
■making  our  reprefentation  equal;  and  of  in- 
conveniences  in  parliaments  wherein  there 
•mould  be  no  court  influence.  Since  we  have 
got  over  the  difficulties  of  electing  our  thirty 
two  thoufand  military  reprefentatives,  the  mi- 


*  Vol.1,  p. 
y  Ibid.  158, 
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litia;  and  that,  by  balloting  a  due  proportion 
of  ferviceable  men  throughout  the  kingdom z; 
we  need  not,  I  think,  defpair  of  being  able 
to  choofe  five  hundred  and  thirteen  civil  repre-? 
fentatives,  whenever  we  may  have  the  will  to 
fet  about  it.  As  to  the  other  obje&ion  to 
our  plan  of  reforming,  I  own  it  puzzles  me. 
It  comes  from  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  fo  re-  t 
fpe&able  as  an  hiftorian,  a  philofopher  and 
moralift;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  ferious  one : 

z  The  plan  for  defending  this  country  by  a  militia,  was 
called  by  the  late  Earl  of  Chefterneld  ^  a  filly  fcheme 
which  limit  be  dropped."  See  his  letter  to  his  fon,  Sept.  23, 
1 757.  We  have  neverthelefs  experienced  it  to  be  a  wife 
fcheme, and  feen  it  brought  to  great  perfection ;  inoppofition 
to  very  bitter  and  indefatigable  parliamentary  enemies, 
and  even  to  minifters.  In  addition  to  a  proftitute  par- 
liament, they  want  nothing  more  than  a  ftanding  army, 
in  order  to  fubvert  the  laft  remains  of  liberty.  And  his 
lordihip  expreiTes  himfelf  no  lefs  contemptuoufly  of  an- 
nual parliaments.  In  letter  106  vol.  2.  he  fays — "  The 
*c  houfe  of  commons  is  ftill  very  unanimous  :  there  was 
"  a  little  popular  fquib  let  off  this  week,  in  a  motion  of 
*<  Sir  John  Glyn's,  feconded  by  Sir  John  Philips,  for 
"  annual  parliaments.  It  was  a  very  cold  f cent  ^  and  put 
<c  an  end  to  by  a  divifion  of  190  to  70."  But  we  muft  not 
be  furprifed  at  fuch  fentiments  from  a  man  who  could 
write  to  his  fon  as  follows  :  "  Yefterday  morning  Mr.  ** 
"  came  to  me,  from  lord  Halifax,  to  afk  me  whether  I 
*c  thought  you  would  approve  of  vacating  your  feat  in  par- 
f*  liament,  during  the  remainder  of  it,  upon  a  valuable 
*'  confideration,  meaning  money.  My  anfwer  was,  that  I 
*c  really  did  not  know  your  difpofition  upon  that  fubjec~t; 
f  but  that  I  knew  you  would  be  very  willing,  in  general, 
f*  to  accommodate  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  your  power. 
*c  That  your  election,  to  my  knowledge,  had  coft  you 
f*  two  thiufand  pounds i  that  this  parliament  had  not  fat 
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fo  ferlous,  indeed,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  for  any 
other  anfwer  to  it,  but— -to  burft  out  a  laughs 
ing  in  Mr.  Hume's  face.  It  would  do  no 
great  harm,  however,  methinks,  jiifi  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  inconvenience  of  too  rigid 
a  virtue,  might  poffibly  be  remedied  in  thi$' 
indulgent  age,  if  it  fhould  be  experienced. 
Mr.  Hume  will,  I  dare  fay,  allow  me  a  little 
fcepticifm  as  to  the  juftiiefs  and  weight  of  his 
objection;  which  I  muft  tell  him,  in  plain 
terms,  I  never  can  believe  until  I  fhall  know 
by  experience  \ 

;  What  is  a  houfe  of  commons,  if  it  be  not 
a  check  upon  the  crown,  in  which  refide  all 
the  executive  powers  of  government  ?  Thefe 
executive  powers  would  be  more  fatal  to 
fociety  than  plague,  peftilence  and  famine, 
except  a  fufficient  check  upon  them  fhould  be 
provided.     This  is  a  truth  we   find   writtea 

*c  above  half  its  time  ;  and  that,  for  my  part,  T  approved 
<c  of  the  meafure  well  enough"  (well  done  old  bawd  !) 
**  provided  you  had  an  equivalent,"  &c.  vol.  2.  Lett.  161. 
"  In  one  of  our  converfations  here,  this  time  twelve- 
<c  month,  I  defired  him  to  fecure  you  a  feat  in  the  new 
16  parliament,  &c.  fince  that,  I  have  heard  no  more  of 
cc  it  5  which  made  me  look  out  for  fpme  venal  borough  : 
ci  and  I  fpoke  to  a  borough  jobber,  and  offered  five-and- 
u  twenty  hundred  pounds  for  a  fecure  feat  in  parliament ; 
"but  he  laughed  at  my  offer,  and  faid,  that  there  was  no 
*c  fuch  thing  as  a  borough  to  be  had  now;  for  that  the 
ce  rich  Eaft  and  Weft-Indians  had  fecured  them  all,  at  the 
*c  rate  of  three  thoufand  pounds  at  leaft;  but  many  at 
?c  four  thoufand;  and  two  or  three,  that  he  knew,  at  live 
"  thoufand.."      Vol.  2d.  Lett.  193. 

*  Mr,  Hume  was  living  when  this  was  written, 
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in  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  mankind  ill 
every  age  and  country.  Is  this  check,  then, 
to  be  appointed  by  him  whom  it  is  to  curb? 
Or,  when  appointed  by  others,  is  he,  by 
court  influence,  to  convert  this  curb  into 
an  impetus  of  that  very  power  it  was  in- 
tended to  counterbalance  and  reftrain? — 
Nonfenfe ! — And  to  put  up  with  fuch  a  mock 
reprefentation  as  cannot  be  proof  againft  court 
influence,  is  juft  as  rational  as  to  tether  a  bull 
with  a  $#j/-band. 

38.  The  objections  to  an  equality  of  repre- 
fentation have  not  been  wholly  confined  to 
minifterial  writers,  nor,  indeed,  have  any  of 
them  urged  them  with  fo  much  ability  as 
a  very  popular  writer.     I  mean  Junius. 

"  I   am  convinced,"   fays   he,    "  that,    if 

cc  fhortening    the   duration    of    parliaments 

**  (which  in  effecft  is  keeping  the  reprefenta- 

"  tive  under  the  rod  of  the  conftituent)  be  not 

"  made  the  balis  of  our  new  parliamentary 

"  jurisprudence,  other  checks    or   improve- 

"  ments  fignify  nothing.     On  the  contrary, 

"  if  this  be  made  the  foundation,  other  mea- 

"  fures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxiliaries, 

€C  be  of  confiderable  advantage.     Lord  Cha- 

"  tham's  project,  for  inftance,  of  increafing 

"  the  number  of  knights  of  /hires,  appears 

"  to  me  admirable. — As  to  cutting  away  the 

"  rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as   much  offended 

"  as  any  man  at  feeing  fo  many  of  them  un- 

"  der  the  direft  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at 
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"  thedifpofal  of  private  perfons.  Yet,  I  Own, 
"  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehenfions,  in 
€\  regard  to  the  remedy  you  propofe.  I  fhal 
*'  be  charged  perhaps  with  an  unufual  want  of 
*c  political  intrepidity,  when  I  honeftly  con- 
*f  fefs  to  you,  that  J  am  ftartled  at  the  idea  of 
"  fo  extenfive  an  amputation. — In  the  iirft 
"  place,  I  queftion  the  power,  de  jure,  of  the 
"  legiflature  to  disfranchife  a  number  of  bo- 
"  roughs,  upon  the  general  ground  of  irn- 
"  proving  the  conftitution.  There  cannot 
"  be  a  dodxine  more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
"  property  we  are  contending  for,  than  that* 
€i  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  fupreme  and 
"  an  arbitrary  legiflature j  I  need  not  point  out 
"  to  you  the  fatal  purpofes,  to  which  it  has 
<c  been,  and  may  be  applied.  If  we  are  fin- 
€C  cere  in  the  political  creed  we  profefs,  there 
**  are  many  things,  which  we  oughtto  affirm, 
"  cannot  bedone  by  king,  lords  and  commons. 
<c  Among  thefe  I  reckon  the  disfranchifing  of 
*'  boroughs  with  a  general  view  of  improve- 
"  ment.  I  confider  it  as  equivalent  to  rob- 
€C  bing  the  parties  concerned  of  their  freehold, 
"  of  their  birth-right.  I  fay  that,  although 
"  this  birth-right  may  be  forfeited,  or  th® 
*c  exercife  of  it  fufpended  in  particular  cafes, 
"  it. cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  general  law, 
"  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpofe  of  im- 
<c  proving  the  conftitution.  Suppoling  the 
"  attempt  made,  I  am  perfuaded  you  cannot 
"  mean  that  either  King,  or  Lords   fbould 
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te  take  an  adllve  part  in  it.  A  bill  which  only 
"  touches  the  reprefentation  of  the  people* 
"  muft.  originate  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
"  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  paffing  it, 
"  the  exclufive  right  of  the  commons  muft  be 
"  afferted  as  fcrupuloufly,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
<e  a  money-bill.  Now  fir,  I  mould  be  glad 
"  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reafoning  it  can 
"  be  proved,  that  there  is  a  power  vefted  in 
11  the  reprefentative  to  deftroy  his  immediate 
"  conftituent :  from  whence  could  he  poffibly 
"  derive  it  ?  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be 
"  ready  to  maintain  the  affirmative.  The 
"  do&rine  fuits  him  exadly,  becaufe  it  gives 
"  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influence  of 
"  file  crown.  But  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought 
"to  hold  a  different  language.  It  is  no  an- 
"  fwer  to  me  to  fay,  that  the  bill,  wrhen  it 
<c  paries  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  the  adl  of 
c<  the  majority,  and  not  the  reprefentatives  of 
"  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If  the 
"  majority  can  disfranchife  ten  boroughs* 
"  why  not  twenty,  why  not  the  whole  king- 
"  dom  ?  Why  mould  not  they  make  their 
"  own  feats  in  parliament  for  life  ? — When  the 
"  feptennial  aft  paffed,  the  legiflature  did 
"  what,  apparently  and  palpably,  they  had 
"  no  power  to  do ;  but  they  did  more  than 
"  people  in  general  were  aware  of:  they,  in 
"  efFedt,  disfranchifed  the  whole  kingdom 
"  for  four  years. 

L  For 
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"  For  argument's  fake,  I  will  now  fuppofe 
"  that  the  expediency  of  the  meafure,  and 
"  the  power  of  parliament  are  unqueftionable. 
"  Still  you  will  find  an  infurmountable  diffi- 
"  culty  in  the  execution.  When  all  your  m~ 
**  ftruments  of  amputation  are  prepared,  when 
"  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound  at  your 
"  feet,  without  the  poffibility  of  refinance, 
*'  by  what  infallible  rule  will  you  diredt  the 
€t  operation  ?  j —  When  you  propofe  to  cut 
tx  away  the  rotten  parts,  who  can  tell  us 
"  what  parts  are  perfedly  found  ?«— Are  there 
u  any  certain  limits,  in  fadt  or  theory,  to  in- 
"  form  you  at  what  point  you  muft  flop,  at 
"  what  point  the  mortification  ends?  To  a 
i(  man  fo^capable  of  obfervation  and  reflection 
"  as  you  are,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  all  that 
"  might  be  faid  upon  the  fubjedt.  Befides 
"  that  I  approved  highly  of  Lord  Chatham's 
"  idea  of  infufing  a  portion  of  new  health  into 
"  the  constitution  to  enable  it  to  bear  its  in- 
"  firmities;  (a  brilliant  expreffion,  and  full 
<e  of  intrinfick  wifdom)  other  reafons  concur 
**  in  perfuading  me  to  adopt  it.  W 

"9.  In  quoting  the  foregoing  pafiage  him- 
felf,  he  adds,  with  a  genuine  magnanimity ; 
**  The  man  who  fairly  and  compleatly  an- 
**  fwers  this  argument,  fhall  have  my  thanks 
"  and  applaufe.  My  heart  is  already  with 
"  him. — -I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — -I  ad- 
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"  mire  his  morality,  and  would  gladly  fub- 
H  fcribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith. — Grate- 
full,  as  I  am,  to  the  Good  Being,  whofe 
bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this  reafoning 
"  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myfelf  pro- 
"  portionably  indebted  to  him,  from  whofe 
"  inlightened  underftanding  another  ray  of 
"  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But 
"  neither  fhould  I  think  the  molt  exalted 
"  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  a  gift  worthy 
"  of  the  divinity;  nor  any  affiftance,  in  the 
"  improvement  of  them,  afubject  of  gratitude 
iC  to  my  fellow  creature,  if  I  were  not  fatis- 
*'  fied,  that  really  to  inform  the  underftand- 
'*  ing  corrects  and  enlarges  the  heart  V 

40.  I  hope  the  reader  thinks  that  his  argu- 
ment is  already  anfwered :  but  I  will  make 
fome  remarks  upon  his  particular  words. 

Firft,  then,  in  anfwer  to  his  query,  con- 
cerning which  are  the  rotten  parts  of  the  un- 
happy patient  propofed  to  be  amputated;  I 
would,  with  much  deference,  take  leave  to 
remark,  that  this  allufion,  which  is  fuggefted 
from  the  practice  of  bribing,  commonly 
called  corrupting,  does  not  furnifh  us  (as  is 
too  common  with  the  language  of  allufion) 
with  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 
But  I  make  no  fcruple  to  affert,  that  jujifo 
much  of  our  mode  of  electing,  as  operates 
to  the  exclufion  of  any  individual  man  from 
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giving  his  vote,  is  defective  and  unfair ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  altered.  The  numbers 
who  now  elecl:,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  who  are 
excluded,  (admitting  the  firft  to  be  20,000, 
and  the  whole  number  intitled,  to  be 
1,500,000)  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  75  : 
fo  that  we  fay,  with  fome  precifiQn,  that  the 
rottennefs  extends  to  74  parts  in  75.  Di- 
viding 1,500,000  by  513,  the  number  of  the 
members,  we  find  that  every  member  ought 
to  be  the  reprefentative  of  2924  perfbns,  and 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  that  number,  or  1463,  in  order  to  in  title 
him  to  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons  Can 
Junius,  then,  call  it  the  birthright  of  the 
lord  of  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  to  be  the 
exclufive  elector  of  two  members  of  parlia- 
ment, who  ought  to  reprefent  5848  of  the  com- 
mons ?  or  of  the  nine  electors  of  Grampound 
to  fend  as  many  members  as  make  the  due 
proportion  for  650  times  their  number  ?  If  no 
free  man  be  disfranchifed  by  admitting  every 
man  to  vote,  I  hope  we  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, fay  that  any  borough  is  disfranchifed. 
I  mean  not  to  abridge,  but  to  extend,  the 
limits  of  freedom.  I  have  already  proved 
(§32,  33,  34.*)  that  no  individuals,  nor 
bodies  corporate,  can  poffibly  have  any  right 
to  elect  a  parliament  to  the  exclufion  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  If  the  right  of  voting 
be  reftored  to,  all  the  reft,  and  fill  retained 
fry  the  lord  of  Old  Sarum,  by  the   voters   of 
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Grampound,  and  every  other  petty  borough, 
how  can  they  be  robbed  •  "  of  their  freehold," 
of  "  their  birth-right."  The  birth -right  of  a 
borough  is  a  phrafe  I  cannot  understand;  but 
it  is  becaufe  I  hold  facred  the  birth-rights  of 
men,  that  I  would  have  every  man  vote;  and 
deny,  that  zfe w  can  have  a  birth-right  to  ap- 
point legiflators  for  the  many.  Were  indeed  our 
general  monopolizing  fyftem  to  be  continued; 
and  yet,  fome  boroughs  lopped  off,  as  rotten 
branches,  while  others  continued  on  their 
prefent  foot,  I  grant  this  would  be  an  arbi- 
trary proceeding,  as  being  without  any  fixed 
rule  of  juftice:  but  I  talk  not  of  boroughs*- I 
talk  of  men. 

41 .  I  think  him  perfectly  right  with  regard 
to  that  tenacioufnefs  touching  any  bill  for 
new  modelling  reprefentation,  which  he  fays 
the  commons  ought  to  mew :  but  I  flatter 
myfelf  I  have  made  it  evident,  that  no  mem- 
ber who  mould  vote  for  an  equal  reprefenta- 
tion, could  be  faid  to  "■  deftroy  his  im- 
mediate conftituent;"  and  nothing,  to  my 
mind,  could  be  fo  far  from  giving  "  an 
unlimited  operation  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown,"  as  the  making  minifterial  bribery  in 
parliament,  impojible. 

42.  According  to  Junius's  doctrine,  I  do 
not  fee  that  the  legiflature  could,  de  jurey 
make  any  alteration  in  the  prefent  mode 
of  electing  reprefentatives :  for,  if  the  perfons 
find   boroughs,    now  enjoying  that  exclujive 
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power  of  choofing  the  houfe  of  commons,  be 
juftly  intitled  to  this  exclufive  power;  and 
ihould  have  any  part  of  it  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  by  "  increafing  the  number  of  knights 
of  {hires,"  cr  by  any  other  fimilar  means, 
fuch  a  proceeding  muft  be  a  violation  of  their 
exclufive  right;  and  muft,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, "  rob  them  of  their  freehold,  their 
birth-right,"  This  doctrine,  therefore,  over- 
turns itfelf. 

43.  I  am  truly  forry  that  fo  argumentative 
and  eloquent  a  writer  fhould  have  formed, 
what  appears  to  me,  an  erroneous  opinion,  on 
a  point  of  fo  much  importance:  nor  do 
I  think  myfelf  fortunate,  in  being  obliged^  to 
take  the  contrary  fide  of  an  argument  which 
he  has  once  handled,  Neverthelefs,  having 
a  full  conviction  of  being  on  the  fide  of  truth, 
and  knowing  that  I  am  writing,  not  fpeaking, 
to  the  public,  I  have  ventured  to  oppofe  plain 
homely  reafoning  to  all  the  powers  of  argu- 
ment and  eloquence,  My  principles  I  truft, 
are  perfectly  conftitutional.  I  may  therefore 
leave  them  to  their  unaffifted  operation  on  the 
good  fcnfQ  and  fpirit  of  my  countrymen. 

44.  I  know,  full  well,  how  much  the 
vicious  part  of  every  community  affect  to 
treat  plans  of  reformation  as  chimerical,- — as 
romantic,  and  utterly  impracticable.  And  I 
know,  too,  that  the  reforming  of  our  parlia- 
mentary jurifprudence  hath  been  particularly 
fcoffed  at,  as  the  vifionary  fcheme  of  refining 
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fyftem-makers  and  ignorant  enthufiafts.  ft 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for  thefe  infolenceS. 
The  vultures  will  hover,  and  flap,  and  fcream, 
about  the  putrid  carcafs  on  which  they  feed. 
The  Cornifh  barbarians,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Burke's  late  humane  acT:,  will  caft  a  longing 
eye  upon  a  wreck,  and  perlift  in  calling  their 
diabolical  plunder  a  right,  a  prefcriptive  right 
of  many  ages.  But  I  regard  not  the  clamours 
of  the  harpies;  and  I  defpife  their  nonfenfe, 
as  fincerely  as  I  abhor  their  principles. 

45.  The  reader,  if  he  will  have  the  patience 
to  perufe  a  few  dry  pages  of  propofed  regu- 
lations, fhall  be  convinced,  that  to  elect  an 
annual  parliament,  and  to  eftablifh  an  equal 
reprefentation,  are  things  the  moft  fimple 
and  eafy  in  nature.  If  he  ever  thought 
otherwise,  he  will  be  furprized  that  he  could 
have  over-looked  what  will  now  appear  to  him 
fo  obvious.  He  muft  have  patience,  I  fay, 
with  this  part  of  our  work;  except  he  can 
delight  in  utility  for  its  own  fake  alone.  No 
man  looks  for  entertainment  into  an  act  of 
parliament,  or  a  body  of  civil  regulations. 
Sufficient,  if  they  inform;  and  better  clear 
than  elegant.  For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity, 
and  in  order  to  flop  the  mouth,  of  difingenuous 
cavil,  I  muft  defccnd  to  fome  minutiae.  He 
who  attacks  national  eftablifhments,  fanctified 
by  time  and  cuftom,  and  interwoven  with 
thzfelfijh  interefls  of  the  moft  powerful  men 
in   the   community;  had  need,  even  in  the 
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Jhoft  enlightened  and  liberal  age,  to  mov& 
with  circumfpe&ion;  and  to  omit  nothing, 
however  trivial,  which  may  ferve  to  fecure 
the  ground  he  gains,  ftep  by  ftep,  in  making 
his  approaches.  After  all,  we  cannot  alas! 
do  more  than  prove  our  propofitions ;  and  lay 
down  a  plan  for  the  undertaking  in  theory. 
My  fellow  citizens  muft  affift  in  carrying  it 
into  practice.  And  to  the  few  advocates  for 
their  rights  and  liberties  in  parliament,  it  be- 
longs to  take  the  lead.  Should  our  proof  be 
clearly  made  out,  it  will  afford  thofe  gentle- 
men the  befl  of  all  opportunities  of  p?~oving 
their  public  integrity  beyond  a  doubt.  This, 
I  furely  need  not  tell  them,  is  the  only  thing 
wanting,  towards  obtaining  them  the  entire 
confidence  and  fupport  of  the  people,  in 
effecting  this,  or  any  other"  neceffary  re- 
formation in  our  government. 

46.  The  whole  ifland  fends  to  parliament 
558  members.  Of  which  number  Scotland 
fends  45;  England  and  Wales  jointly,  the 
remaining  513.  Let  us,  then,  divide  the  faid 
513  amongft  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  exaft  proportion  to  the  refpeftive 
number  of  males  in  each  county,  who  mail 
be  of  a  proper  age  to  vote  for  repfefentatives 
in  parliament.  I  mould  propofe  the  age  of 
18  years,  for  two  reafons.  1.  Becaufe,  at 
that  age,  a  man  is  liable  to  ferve  himfelf,  as  a 
military  reprefentative  of  his  country,  in  the 
militia*     And  thus,  the  fameparifh  rolls  (of 
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which  more  hereafter)  will  fhew  at  once,  who 
are  of  an  age  to  be  military  reprefentatives  and 
civil  electors.  2.  Becaufe,  I  think  at  that 
age,  a  man  is  a  fufficient  judge  between  pal- 
pable right  and  wrong ;  and  every  way  capa- 
ble  of  nominating  for  himfelf  a  proper  repre- 
sentative: and  the  law  of  England  thinks  fo 
too,  for  "  at  twelve  years  old,  he  may  take 
"  the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  14,  is  at  years  of 
*'  difcretion,  and  therefore  may  confent  or 
"  difagree  to  marriage,  and  may  choofe  his 
46  guardian  4"  To  the  end  of  making  this 
proportional  divifion,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, nothing  is  neceffary  but  correct  county 
rolls,  taken  from  the  refpe&ive  roll  of  each 
parifh  in  every  county.  In  like  manner,  let 
the  45  Scotch  members  be  proportionably 
divided  amongft  the  counties  of  Scotland:  and 
in  other  refpe£ts  let  their  eleftions  be  regulated 
by  the  fame  rules  as  are  hereafter  laid  down 
for  England  and  Wales. 

N.  B.  The  feveral  counties,  for  all  times 
to  come,  might  continue  to  fend  up  to  parlia- 
ment the  fame  number  of  members,  as  {hould 
appear  to  be  their  proportion  on  this  firjt  en- 
rolment of  their  men  competent  to  vote 
in  ele&ions;  notwithstanding  any  future  aU 
teration  in  their  refpeftive  numbers.  No 
alteration,  in  point  of  numbers,  could  poffibly 
be  fo  confiderable,  as  ever  to  give  them  either 

*  Blackf.  Comm.  vol.  I.  p.  463. 
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caufe  or  inclination  to  demand  a  new  pro- 
portional divifion  of  the  members  to  be  made 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

47.  The  city  of  London  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  county  to  all  intents  and  purpofes ; 
having,  in  matters  of  eledion,  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  reft  of  Middlefex. 

48.  Every  other  city  and  town  might  be 
allowed,  out  of  the  number  of  members  re- 
turnable by  the  whole  county  of  which  it 
made  a  part,  to  elect  its  own  proportion 
feparatelys  and  all  the  reft  fhould  be  chofen 
at  the  county  election.  But  all  fractions  in. 
the  number  of  competent  men,  proportioned 
to  one  reprefentative,  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
county.  Eftimating  the  whole  number  of 
fouls  at  6,000,000 ;  the  competent  men  will 
be  1,500,000  s  and  the  number  of  thofe 
anfwering  to  one  reprefentative  will  be  2924. 
A  town  containing  that  number  would  be 
intitletofend  one  member;  twice  that  number, 
or  5848,  two  members;  and  fo  on.  But  if 
it  fhould  enrol  only  5800,  the  fraction  fhould 
be  in  favour  of  the  county,  and  the  town 
fend  up  but  one  member.  In  like  manner,  if 
it  enrolled  but  2923,  it  fhould  not  elect 
feparately,   but  jointly  with  the  county. 

N.  B.  While  no  fmaller  number  than  2924 
competent  inhabitants  could  poffibly  have  the 
election  of  a  reprefentative  to  themfelves,  I 
fhould  hope  Harrington  s  and  Burgh's  pro- 
pofed  rule  for  '  an  exclufion  by  rotation'  of 
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the  members  of  the  houfeof  commons  would 
be  found  wholly  unneceffaryj  at  leaft  I  would 
have  it  by  all  means  confined  to  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  cities  and  towns.  There  can  be  no 
fuppoiing  that  county  elections,  Juch  as  Ipro- 
fofe,  could  be  influenced  by  any  man  or  men 
however  great:  and  without  very  fufficient 
caufe,  the  commons  mould  not  be  deprived 
of  their  right  to  elect  any  men,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  whofe  integrity  and  abilities  they  had 
had  proof.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  mould  men 
of  worth,  who  had  a  laudable  ambition  of 
being  diftinguiihed  for  public  fervices,  have 
any  unneceffary  obftacles  thrown  in  their 
way.  '  A  rotation,  it  is  true,  might  give  all 
'  perfons  of  confequence  their  turns  in  the 
*  government/  and  to  this  Mr.  Burgh  feems 
to  think  gentlemen  of  property  have  a  right. 
But  the  idea  of  fuch  a  right  is  totally  in- 
confiftent  with  the  inherent  right  of  the 
commons  to  have  thofe  for  reprefentatives 
whom  they  prefer  to  all  others.  Such  an 
idea  of  right,  on  the  part  of  gentlemen, 
would  tend  alfo  to  abate  their  emulation;  and 
confequently  they  would  become  lefs  anxious 
to  merit  the  diftinftion,  by  a  due  application 
to  the  ftudy  of  public  affairs,  and  by  the 
practice  of  private  virtues;  which,  then r  would 
be  ftronger  recommendations  to  the  people's 
favour,  than  a  nabob's  fortune  or  a  minifter's 
letter.  I  own  that  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  Burgh's  argument  in  favour  of 
M  2  a  ro- 
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ja  rotation;  wliich  is,  the  certainty  with  which 
it  would  operate  in  exterminating  corrup-? 
tion;  and  therefore,  rather  than  have  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  that  kind,  it  would  doubtlefs 
be  better  to  have  no  feparate  town  or  city 
eleftions  at  all,  but  for  the  counties,  by  their 
parifhes,  to  choofe  the  whole  number  of 
members  collectively.  By  the  feparate  elec- 
tions, I  only  meant  to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  particular  patronage  of  the  capital 
trading  and  manufacturing  towns. 

.49.  Any  city  or  town  fhould,  on  the  fame 
principle,  either  attain  or  lofe  its  privilege  of 
electing  feparately,  by  an  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution of  its  inhabitants. 

N.  B.  Thefe  queftions,  as  matters  now 
ftand,  muft  be  tried  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
liions  themfelves,  as  they  claim  the  right  and 
exercife  the  power  of  being  the  only  judges  of 
their  own  privileges.  But  perhaps  it  might, 
neverthelefs,  be'  an  improvement,  and  no 
way  injurious  to  their  privileges,  to  erect 
a  new  Court  of  Record  for  the  trying  of  them, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  :  the 
judges  to  be  on  the  fame  foot  as  in  the  other 
courts,  their  jurisdiction  marked  out,  and  the 
forms  of  trial  fettled.  The  king  himfelf 
is  not  the  fole  judge  of  his  own  privileges  and 
prerogative:  v/hy  then  /hould  either  of  the 
inferior  branches  of  the  legiflature  have  fuch 
a  power  ?  A  court  of  parliamentary  privileges 
might  prevent  the  wafte  of  much  precious 
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time  loft  to  legiflation ;  and  its  proceedings 
would  probably  be  more  efficient  than  thofe 
of  election  committees. 

50.  In  every  parifh,  throughout  each 
county,  there  fhould  be  kept,  by  proper  pa- 
rifh officers,  under  the  checque  of  the  mi- 
nifter,  a  corredl  roll  of  the  names  of  all  the 
competent  men  within  the  fame.  This  roll 
fhould  be  compleated  afrefh  before  the  iffc 
day  of  May  in  every  year,  taking  in  the 
names  of  all  thofe  perfons  who  might  arrive 
at  the  age  of  competency  on  or  before  the  ifl 
day  of  June. 

51.  From  thefe  rolls,  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  (to  whom  copies  of  them  fhould  be 
immediately  tranfmitted)  fhould  make  out  a 
county  roll;  correcting  it  and  compleating  it 
annually  before  the  ift  day  of  June. 

52.  The  whole  Houfe  of  Commons  fhould 
be  chofen  on  the  ift  day  of  June  in  every  year, 
except  it  fell  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday.  In 
either  of  thofe  cafes,  on  the  Monday  next 
after. 

53.  Both  in  county,  and  town  elections, 
the  commons  fhould  all  vote  by  pari/hes;  and 
the  elections  fhould  in  all  places  begin  in  the 
morning,  between  6  and  8  o'clock.  The 
minifter  (if  one  in  the  parifh)  affifted  by  the 
other  parifh  officers  to  take  the  poll,  and  to 
make  his  report  of  the  fame,  figned  by  him- 
felf  and  his  affiftants,  to  the  fheriff, 
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N.  B.  This  regulation  would  keep  the 
people  all  peaceably  at  their  own  homes,  fave 
them  expences,  and  prevent  the  fhocking 
debaucheries  fo  common  at  our  prefent  elec- 
tions. It  would  alfo  put  a  fure  period  to 
all  riots  and  diforderly  proceedings :  becaufe 
the  fuccefs  of  a  riotous  party  in  one  parifh, 
would  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  ge- 
neral fuccefs  of  the  candidate  they  fhould 
efpoufe.     But  thefe  effects  are  all  obvious.— 

54.  The  parifh  reports  fhould,  by  the 
refpective  conftables,  be  all  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County,  affifted  by  a  Bench  of 
Juftices  of  the  Peace  (not  fewer  than  five)  on 
ftich  day,  and  at  fuch  place,  within  the 
county,  as  the  "fheriff  fhould  appoint,  not 
being  later  than  the  laft  day  of  June  \  The 
conftable  to  atteft  upon  oath,  if  required, 
the  figning  of  the  minifter  and  other  parifh 
officers ;  which,  for  that  reafon  fhould  be 
done  in  his  prefence. 

$$.  From  the  whole  collection  of  parifh 
reports  the  Sheriff,  affifted  as  aforefaid,  fhould 
make  out  his  general  county  report:  not  only 
diftinguifhing  thofe  candidates  who  appeared 
to  be  duly  ele&ed  members  of  the  parliament; 
but  fet ting  down  alfo  the  name  of  every  other, 

e  The  three. ridings  of  Yorfhire  might  elecT:  their  mem- 
bers feparatel]/ ;  and  other  large  counties  might  be  fub- 
divided.  The  fenior  juftice  on  the  bench  might,  in  thofe 
cafes,  officiate  for  the  Sheriff,  where  he  could  not  be  pre- 
fent in  perfon, 
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and  over  againft  them  refpedtively,  tlie  num-' 
ber  of  lawful  fuffrages  in  favour  of  each. 

56.  In  all  cities  and  towns,  the  chief  toa- 
giftrate  to  officiate  as  fheriff,  and  be  properly 
affifted  by  inferior  magiftrates. 

57.  All  the  general  reports  fhould  be 
transmitted  by  the  feveral  Sheriffs  and  chief 
magiftrates,  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  on  or 
before  the  14th  day  of  July. 

58.  Every  candidate  fhould  be  obliged  to 
fignify  in  writing,  to  the  Sheriff  or  chief 
niagiftrate  of  the  county  or  place  to  which  he 
offered  his  fervices,  fuch  his  intention  and 
offer,  after  a  prefcribed  form,  and  never 
later  than  the  1  ft  day  of  May,  being  a  month 
before  the  election.  At  the  fame  time  he 
fhould  tranfmit  an  affidavit  of  his  qualification, 
after  a  prefcribed  form  alfo.  For  a  county 
member  the  qualification  fhould  be  a  landed 
eftate;  and4ool.  per  ann.  might  be  fufficient: 
for  London  it  might  be  the  fame;  or  a  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom  of  12000I.  ;  for  other 
cities  and  towns  30QI.  per  ann.  in  land,  or 
9000I.  in  other  property ;  clear  of  all  debts 
and  demands. 

59.  The  names  of  all  thefe  candidates 
fhould  be  immediately  published  by  the  feve- 
ral fheriffs  and  chief  magiftrates  throughout 
their  diftri&sj  and  a  lift  of  them  alfo  fhould 
be  delivered  to  the  conftable  of  every  parifli, 
on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  May. 

60.  It 
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60.  It  lhould  be  made  unlawful  for  any 
poll  to  be  taken  otherwife  than   by  ballot. 
This   would  prevent  undue   influence,  per- 
fonal   offence,    and    felf  reproach.      But  it 
would  not  prevent  that  influence  which  ought 
to   follow   worth,  wifdom  and   a  right   ufe 
of  wealth.  Gentlemen  fo  diftinguifhed,  would 
always  be  fure  of  being  elefted  when  they 
lhould   offer  themfelves;   and   their   recom* 
mendations  of  others  would  alfo   have  due 
weight.     A  feat  in  the   houfe  of  commons 
would  then  be  an  honour:  and  an  honour 
not  to  be  obtained  for  merit  at  Newmarket, 
the  gaming  table,    or  in   a  cotillon.     The 
following  mode   of    balloting,    being    very 
fimple,  might  anfwer  the  purpofe.     Before 
the  minifter  and  other  parifh  officers  taking 
the  poll,  place   three  jars   or  other  veffels, 
one  of  them  being  white,  one  red  and  one 
black,  and  give  to  every  voter,  the  names   of 
all  the  candidates,  each  on  a  feparate  paper* 
Let  the  voter  put  in  the  white  veifel  as  many 
of  thefe  candidates  names,  as  there  are  repre^ 
fentatives  to  be  chofen;  and  into  the  red  veifel 
let  him  put  the  names  of  the  remaining  can- 
didates.     But  if  there   fhould  be    any  one 
or  more  candidates  for  whom  he  lhould  not 
choofe  to  give  any  favourable  vote  at  all,  he 
lhould  put  their  names  into  the  black  veflel. 
Let  the  names  depofited  within  the  white  and 
red  veffels  be  made  into  two  feparate  lifts; 
with  the  number  of  the  fuffrages  for  each  can- 
didate 
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tiidaie  over  againft  his  name :  and  let  botfi 
the  lifts  be  audibly  and  diftindtly  read  over  to 
all  the  people  prefent.  The  names  in  the 
black  veffel  fhould  be  burnt,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  people,  unopened. 

61.  The  feveral  Sheriffs  and  chief  ma- 
giftrates  fhould  alfo  make  their  general  re- 
ports of  the  rion-eledled  candidates,  as  well 
as  of  the  members  chofen;  together  with 
the  number  of  fuffrages  in  favour  of  each. 

62.  Let  there  be  mo  re-ele&ions  within  the 
year :  but,  in  cafe  of  a  member's  dying  or 
vacating  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  let  the  fpeaker 
fummon  to  parliament  in  his  ftead,  him, 
amongft  the  non-elected  candidates  for  the 
fame  county  or  town,  who  fhall  have  the 
greateft  number  of  fuffrages  in  his  favour. 
But,  in  cafe  of  that  lift  being  exhaufted,  and 
a  vacancy  in  the  houfe  ftill  remaining,  leave 
it  unfilled  till  the  next  election. 

N.  B.  Should  this  happen,  though  it  is 
not  likely,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  parliament 
will  prevent  any  ill  confequences  enfuing. 
The  electors  will  ftill  have  feveral  reprefen- 
tatives  in  the  houfe.  Befides,  in  fuch  a  par- 
liament as  we  here  propofe,  there  will  be  a 
different  kind  of  attendance  on  their  duty  from 
what  we  now  experience,  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  neither  the  common  bufinefs  nor 
effential  interefts  of  their  conftituents  will  be 
negle&ed,  on  account  of  the  abfence  of  a  few 
members. 

N  63.  Pro- 
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63.  Provided  there  fhould  ever  be  a  de* 
ficiency  of  candidates  by  the  time  prefcribed* 
viz.  1  ft  May;  for  giving  any  county  or  town 
its  proportion  of  members,  and  providing  alfo 
for  the  fucceffions  fhentioned  in  the  foregoing 
article,  to  the  amount  of  0#£  non-elected  can- 
didate to  every  three  members,  I  would  pro- 
pofe  to  remedy  that  defect  thus :- — Let  every 
voter  be  allowed  to  give  in  as  many  additional 
names  of  his  own  chooling  as  may  be  wanting, 
and  put  them  into  the  white  or  the  red  veffel, 
as  he  fhould  prefer  one  to  the  other  in  his  own 
mind f.  But  it  fhould  be  neceffary  that 
thefe  involuntary  candidates  (if  I  may  ufe  that 
liberty  of  expreffion)  fhould  relide  within  the 
county  or  town  of  the  electors,  and  be  quali- 
fied for  the  reprefentation;  or  elfe  their  no- 
mination to  be  fet  afide  by  the  fheriff  and  his 
affiftant  magiftrates.  Such  involuntary  per- 
ibns,  being  either  originally  elected  members, 
or  called  up  afterwards  to  fill  a  vacancy,  fhould 
be  obliged  to  do  parliamentary  duty,  on  con- 
dition of  being  paid  two  guineas  per  diem  during 
parliamentary  attendance,  and  one  fhilling  a 
mile   travelling  expences  by  their  conftitu- 

f  As,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  people  of  different  parifhes 
throughout  a  county  would  doubtlefs  nominate  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  gentlemen,  this  provifion  would 
effectually  fecure  both  the  requifite  number  of  members, 
and  amply  provide  a  fucceflion,  ready  to  fill  fuch  vacancies 
as  might  happen  within  the  year. 

ents; 
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ents;  the  fame  to  be  raifed  by  a  rate  for  that 
purpofe §. 

N.  B.  Practifing  phyficians,  furgeons,  apo-» 
thecaries,  and  attorneys  at  law;  fhop-keepers, 
and  fick  perfons  fhould  be  exempted. 

64.  Whenever  the  numbers  of  the  fuffrages 
in  any  election  fhould  be  equal,  the  decifion 
fhould  be  made  by  lot;  the  juftices  preparing, 
and  the  fheriff  drawing,  the  fame, 

65.  Every  man  being  intitled  to  vote 
fomewhere,  none  fhould  vote  in  more  places 
than  one:  (See  §  17)  nor  fhould  any  onein- 
rol  himfelf  in  a  new  place,  without  producing 
a  certificate,  in  due  form,  of  his  name  having 
been  erafed  from  the  former  roll. 

66.  For  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfler  and  for  the  borough  of  South  wark, 
bo  man  ought  to  be  competent  to  vote  or  to 
be  inrolled  as  a  voting  inhabitant,  who  had  a 
home,  or  occupied  any  houfe  or  lodging  what- 
fbever  in  the  country;  excepting  merchants, 
dealers  and  chapmen,  and  fhpp-keepers. 

N.  B.  Thefe  places  conflantly  overflow 
with  people  who  are  from  their  own  homes 
and  parifhes.  It  is  therefore  fit  fome  reftraint 
of  this  kind  fhould  be  praftifed.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  any  breach  of  this  rule  could  ever 

2  They  would  be  all  known  to  the  Sheriff,  though, 
their  names  fhould  not  be  fent  to  him  on  a  feparate  lift  : 
fcecaufe  of  their  not  having  been  in  his  own  original  lift  of 
candidates  fent  to  the  parifhes  before  the  election. 
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bfc  of  any  ill  confequence;  fo  long  as  all  the 
elections  throughout  the  kingdom  were  car- 
rying on  at  the  fame  inftant. 

67.  In  London,  and  all  other  populous 
cities  or  towns,  the  parifhes,  if  too  large, 
fhould  be  fo  fubdiyided,  as  to  have  the  ele<fiioi}s 
always  over  in  one  day. 

68.  Let  it  be  made  part  of  the  very  confti- 
tution  of  parliament  always  to  meet  without 
any  fummons  at  Weftminfter  (except  the 
king  in  a  cafe  of  neceffity  fhould  appoint  any 
other  place)  upon  a  fixed  day  within  one  cer- 
tain week  of  November,  provided  his  majefty 
had  not  affembled  them  fooner ;  and  again, 
upon  one  fixed  day  in  January ;  and  to  fit  each 
time  for  a  certain  limited  term,  and  fo  much 
longer,  as  his  majefty  fhould  have  occafion  for 
their  attendance:  not,  however,  later  than 
till  the  20th  day  of  May. 

•  N.  B.  In  order  to  the  fecuring  of  thefe 
points,  every  form  and  engagement  the  moft 
facred  that  could  be  devifed  fhould  be  made 
ufe  of  by  the  refpedive  parties.  In  the  firft 
place,  every  candidate  fhould,  together  with 
the  affidavit  of  his  qualification,  (§  58)  tranf- 
mit  alfo  (and  every  time  he  became  a  candi- 
date) to  the  fheriff,  another  oath;  in  which 
he  fhould  have  fworn  that,  provided  he 
fhould  become  a  member  of  parliament  in 
confequence  of  the  enfuing  election,  he  nei- 
ther w6uld  fit  nor  ad:  himfelf  as  a  member  of 
the  fame,  nor  give  his  confent  for  any  other 

fo 
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fo  to  do,  longer  than  the  20th  day  of  May- 
next  following.  Secondly,  it  fhould  be  an, 
indifpenfible  requifite,  in  order  to  conftitute 
a  legal  ele&ion,  that  he  who  prefided  at  the 
poll  fhould  make  proclamation,  that  <  the 
4  competent  men  then  and  there   aflemble4 

*  were  to  proceed  to  give  their  votes  towards 

*  an  election  of  fitperfons  to  reprefent  them- 
'  felves   and  all  the  competent  men  in    the 

*  county  (or  otherwife  as  the  cafe  might  be) 
f  to  which  they  belonged,  in   a  parliament 

*  which  was  to  ceafe,  determine  and.  expire  on 

*  the  20th  day  of  May  next  following.'  And 
an  atteftation  of  this  proclamation  having  been 
niade  fhould  be  part  of  the  conftable's  oath 
(§  54)  before  the  fheriffand  his  affiftant  ma- 
giftrates;  and  in  their  general  report  of  the 
election,  the  term  for  which  the  reprefenta- 
tives  were  chofen  fhould  be  particularly  fpe- 
cified.  I  call  it  report,  and  not  return,  be- 
caufe  then,  the  parliament  would  not  be 
chofen  in  confequence  of  the  kings  writs  to  the 
fheriffs,  &c.  but  in  confequence  of  the  general 
law  and  conflitution  of  parliaments,  arifing 
from  the  right  of  the  commons  fpontaneoufly 
to  appoint,  and  fend  up,  their  reprefentatives 
f€  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  fhould 
"  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God's 
f*  people;  hovy  they  fhould  keep  themfelves 
"  from  fin,  fhould  live  in  quiet,  and  fhould 
*'  receive  right;"  according  to  that  "  which 
V  was  ordained"    by  Alfred  the  befl  of  all 

our 
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our  kings  excepthis  prefent  majefly  "for  a  per-. 
"  petual  ufage."  Nor  would  it,  in  my  opinion, 
be  too  much  were  the  king  required,  not 
only  at  his  coronation,  but  annually,  on  the 
firfl:  day  of  meeting  his  parliament,  and  before 
he  entered  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  take  an  oath, 
in  prefence  of  fome  of  the  members  of  the 
lower  houfe,  that  he  never  would  attempt  to 
prevent  the  appointed  fittings  of  parliament, 
nor  give  his  affent  to  any  law  for  prolonging 
either  the  then  prefent,  or  any  other  future, 
parliament  beyond  its  proper  and  limited 
term  of  a  year  wanting  eleven  days.  But, 
to  return ; 

69.  Let  all  parifh  rolls  be  truly  and  care- 
fully kept,  on  pain  of  fome  confiderable  pe- 
nalty. The  names  to  be  regularly  numbered, 
and  no  alteration  to  be  made  of  their  nu- 
merical order,  on  account  of  names  legally 
erafed,  until  the  expiration  of  feven  years. 
At  the  commencement  of  every  eighth  year,  a 
new  roll  to  be  made  out ;  omitting  the  erafed 
names  on  the  former  roll,  and  numbering  the 
new  roll  as  at  firft.  The  general  county  roll 
to  be  renewed  and  frefhly  numbered  in  like 
jnanner,  and  at  the  fame  time. 

70.  All  rolls  fhould  be  kept  on  paper  of 
a  fixed  fize,  printed  in  a  form  prefcribed  by 
law.  And  the  fame  fhould  be  regulated  with 
regard  to  the  paper  to  be  made  ufe  of  at  elec- 
tions, for  fetting  down  the  names  of  the 
candidates. 

71.  AU 
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jii  All  place  men  and  all  military  mat 
(except  of  the  militia)  as  being  reprefentatives 
of,  and  fubjedt  to  influence  from,  the  crown, 
fhould  be  totally  ineligible  to  fit  as  reprefen- 
tatives of  the  commons :  but  a  certain  number 
from  the  civil  department,  as  well  as  from 
the  army  and  navy,  fhould  be  intitled  to  a 
place  in  the  houfe,  and  allowed  the  fame  free- 
dom of  fpeech  as  the  members;  though  by  no 
means  permitted  to  vote. 

No  penfioner  of  the  crown  (except  fuch  as 
had  obtained  their  pennons  for  life,  and  to 
whom  they  were  given  with  the  exprefs  con- 
fent  or  approbation  of  a  houfe  of  commons ;) 
no  perfon  enjoying  any  eleemofynary  ftipend 
at  the  will  of  another,  (a  very  near  relation 
excepted)  fhould  be  eligible.  Nor  any  cler- 
gyman in  holy  orders;  nor  Irifh  peers;  they 
both  having  duties  elfewhere  which  they 
ought  not  to  negledt.  Quitting  fuch  duties,  is 
no  recommendation  of  them  to  the  important 
truft  of  being  our  legiflators.  Nor,  perhaps, 
would  it  be  improper  to  exclude  the  heirs  ap- 
parent to  peerages:  but  of  that,  I  am  not 
fixed  in  my  opinion. 

72.  Thus,  then,  have  I  done  my  bed  to 
fketch  out  a  new  parliamentary  plan :  let  others 
alter  it  at  their  pleafure;  provided  only  that 
they  mend  it.  Where,  now,  is  the  im- 
practicability of  making  our  rcprefentation 
equal-,  where  the  difficulty,  the  expence,  or 
trouble  of  annual  elections!   For  my  own  part 
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I  think  none  but  old  women  can  fuppofe 
ihem;  and  none  but  men  of  very  bad  prin- 
ciples and  the  very  worft  defigns,  can  ftill 
urge  their  exiftence.  I  am  fure  that  a  village 
conftable  would  be  afhamed  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  incapable  of  conducting  the  whole  of 
it:  and  I  know  that  the  laws  by  which 
we  now  raife  our  militia,  are  attended  with 
iiiore  difficulties  and  more  trouble  ten  times 
over*  But  that  the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan 
will  be  oppofed  by  the  court  and  its  tools,  I 
likewife  have  no  doubt.  And  I  can  eafily 
forefee,  that,  for  want  of  an  honeft  and 
direB  objection  to  it,  they  will  indire&ly  at- 
tack it,  by  an  artful  vindication,  as  they  will 
pretend,  of  the  royal  prerogative,  upon  which, 
according  to  their  doctrines,  it  incroaches.  I 
think  it,  therefore,  neceffary,  before  I  difmifs 
the  fubjeft,  to  fpeak  a  little  to  that  point. 

73.  As  I  wifh  to  give  every  honejl  doubter 
all  reafonable  fatisfadtion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  I  would  fhew  a  proper  attention  to  all 
that  the  court  can  object  to  my  propofed 
abridgment  of  the  prerogative,  I  will  begin 
with  taking  Judge  Blackftone's  opinion  on  the 
point  in  queftion.  "  As  to  the  manner  and 
*<  time  of  affembling  $"  fays  he,  ■"  the  par- 
"  liament  is  regularly  to  be  fummoned  by  the 
n  king's  writ  or  letter,  iffued  out  of  chancery 
"  by  advice  of  the  privy  council,  at  leaft  forty 
"  days  before  it  begins  to  fit.  It  is  a  branch 
"  of  the  royal  prerogative  that  no  parliament 
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*'  can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority*  at 
"  by  the  authority  of  any,  except  the  king 
"  alone.  And  this  prerogative  is  founded  upon 
"  very  good  reafon.  For,  fuppoling  it  had 
"  a  right  to  meet  fpontaneoufly,  without 
"  being  called  together,  it  is  impoffible  to 
*i  conceive  that  all  the  members,  and  each  of 
"  the  houfes,  would  agree  unanimoufly  upon 
**  the  proper  time  and  place  of  meeting:  and 
"  if  half  of  the  members  met,  and  half 
•'  abfented  themfelves,  who  fhall  determine 
«'  which  is  really  the  legiflative  body,  the  part 
**  affembled,  or  that  which  flays  away?  It 
f  is  therefore  neceffary  that  the  parliament 
"  fhould  be  called  together  at  a  determinate 
*c  time  and  place:  and  highly  becoming  its 
"  dignity  and  independence,  that  it  fhould 
"  be  called  together  by  none  but  one  of 
"  its  own  conftitueat  parts:  and,  of  the  three 
"  conftituent  parts,  this  office  can  only  ap- 
"  pertain  to  the  king:  as  he  is  a  fingle  perfon, 
"  whofe  will  may  be  uniform  and  fteady;  the 
"  firft  perfon  in  the  nation,  being  fuperior  to 
"  both  houfes  in  dignity;  and  the  only  branch 
"  of  the  legiflature  that  has  a  feparate  ex- 
"  iftence,  and  is  capable  of  performing  any 
"  aft  at  a  time  when  no  parliament  is  in 
"  being/'  But  what  does  all  this  amount  to, 
which  can  any  way  fhew  the  impropriety  of 
the  parliament's  meeting  at  "  a  determinate 
time  and  place"  previoufly  agreed  on,  by  all 
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the  branches  of  the  legiflature  ?  If  "  it  be 
«c  highly  becoming  its  dignity  and  inde- 
"  pendence,  that  it  fhould  be  called  to- 
"  gether  by  none  but  one  of  its  confti- 
"  tuent  parts,"  furely  its  dignity  will  be 
ftill  better  provided  for,  when  it  fhall 
come  together  by  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  all  the  three.  So  much  of  the  prerogative 
as  can  be  of  any  life,  will  ftill  be  left  to  the 
crown,  fhould  the  regulation  I  propofe  be-' 
come  part  of  the  constitution  of  parliament : 
the  king  may  ftill  fummon  his  parliament,  at 
any  time  before  its  appointed  meeting;  he 
may  keep  it  affembled  beyond  the  ji%ed  period 
for  its  fitting;  and,  after  its  difmiffion,  he 
may  call  it  again,  if  occafion  require,  and 
keep  it  in  attendance  the  full  period  of  its 
exiftence. 

74.  Let  any  man  but  confider  our  very 
multifarious  national  bufinefs,  and  reflect  upon 
the  prodigious  number  of  bills  which  are 
paffed  in  every  feffion  of  parliament;  and  then 
fay,  whether  or  not  fome  certain  parliamen- 
tary attendance  be  not  abfolutely  neceftary. 
Let  him  alio  confider  of  what  utility  and 
convenience  it  would  be  to  the  public,  always 
to  know  the  times  of  its  meetings;  in  order 
that  all  perfons,  being  interefted  in  any  bills 
which  were  to  come  before  the  houfes, 
might  prepare  themfelves  accordingly:  let 
him,  moreover,  call  to  mind  that,  as  Jungs 
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have  heretofore  governed  without  parliaments 
for  a  long  time,  they  may  poffibly  attempt  to 
do  fo  again,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  prevent 
them;  and  I  think  he  will  hold  it  ridiculous, 
to  talk  of  its  being  a  prerogative  of  the  king, 
to  have  the  fittings  of  parliaments  entirely  at 
his  mercy.  Prerogative  is  "  a  power  of 
doing  public  good  without  a  rule."  This 
evidently  implies  that  its  only  fphere  of  aftion, 
is  in  thofe  cafes  alone,  where  the  law  cannot 
provide  a  proper  rule;  for,  to  fuppofe  that 
prerogative  could  in  any  cafe  be  allowed, 
where  fuch  a  rule  tould  be  provided,  would 
be  to'  admit  that  prerogative  is  as  good 
as  law.  This,  however,  is  no  doctrine 
of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  The  aula 
regia*  erected  by  William  the  conqueror*  fol- 
lowed the  king's  perfon  in  all  his  pro- 
greffes  and  expeditions11 ;  and  confequently* 
fat  at  his  plmfure*  till  magna  chart  a  re- 
moved the  grievance,  by  confining  it  to 
a  determinate  place*  in  Weftminfter  Hall;, 
where  of  courfe  it  became  not  only  a  ftationary, 
but  a  regular  judicature.  And  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  through  "  fear  pf  the 
*  annual  parliaments"  of  thofe  days,  that  this 
aula  regia  was  ere&ed  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
vefted  with  a  portion  of  that  power  which, 
till   then,  the  wittena  gemote*  or  parliament, 

h  Blackftone's  Com.  vol.  3,  p.  38. 
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had  been  poffefTed  of.  It  muft  be  in  the 
nature  of  every  tyrant,  however  fuccefsful, 
to  dread  an  annual  parliament  truly  repre- 
fenting  the  whole  body  of  commons  :  while, 
pn  the  other  hand,  fuch  a  council  will  always 
be  moft  acceptable,  to  a  prince  of  genuine 
virtue  and  magnanimity;  who,  like  his  pre- 
fent  majefty,  wifhes  to  be  the  father  of  a  free 
people;  and  therefore  will  rather  defire  to 
know  their  real fentiments  and  interejls,  than 
to  be  deceived  by  the  lying  flatteries  and  mif- 
reprefentations  of  fycophants  and  public  rob- 
bers, Conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  fome  of  the 
meetings  of  parliament  ought  to  be  regular 
and  certain,  and  by  no  means  to  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  king;  it  is  natural  that 
I  fhould  deny  it  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  to  diffbhe  a  parliament,  meaning  only 
an  annual  parliament,  before  it  fhould  have 
fat  a  fufficient  time  for  ordering  the  public 
affairs.  We  very  well  know  how  the  power 
of  diffbhing  has  heretofore  been  praftifed.  If 
the  king  is  to  have  a  power  to  prevent  a  par- 
liament from  affembling;  and  likewife,  when 
affembled,  a  power  to  diffbhe  it  again;  is  not 
this  fufficient  for  rendering  a  parliament 
a  mere  cypher  in  government?  A  power  that 
fhould  never  be  made  ufe  of,  ought  not  to  exi/h 
No-  matter,  as  to  the  probabilities  of  fuch  an 
^bufe.  But  we  know  that  it  is  pojjible;  be- 
£aufe  it  has  happened.     The  commons  have 
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a  right  to  corifult  with  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  legiflature,  every  year,  or  oftner,  if 
need  be,  on  public  affairs ;  and  they  have  a 
right  alfo  to  counfel  the  king  on  all  matters 
offtate;  to  enquire  into  abufes,  and  to  call 
minifters  to  account :  hence,  it  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  power  of  the  fovereign  to  prevent 
them.  For  them  to  have  a  right  to  do  all 
thefe  things  •>  and  for  him  to  have  a  power  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  exercifing  this 
right,  is  a  contradiction. — But  the  ^  very 
idea  of  a  power  in  the  crown  to  diffolve 
at  pleafure  an  annual  parliament,  is  particu- 
larly irreconcileable  with  reafon1.  By  its 
negative,  it  can  effectually  prevent  any  houfe 
of  commons  from  doing  any  legiflative  injury 
to  the  conftitution,  fhould  it  at  any  time  ma- 
nifest fuch  a  difpofition ;  and  the  commons 
at  large,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  difmifs  their 
ownfervantSy  would  very  foon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difcarding  them,  and  appointing 
more  trufty  ones  in  their  room.  So,  though 
in  the  judge's  opinion,  the  prerogative  of 
convening  the  parliament  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  king,    be    "  founded    upon    very    good 

1  One  abufe  begets  another.  While  under  the  im- 
pofition  of  long  parliaments,  we  feel  fome  confolation  in 
veiling  the  crown  with  the  power  of  diflblution.  But 
what  a  wretched  condition  are  the  commons  in,  when 
they  have  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  fervants  who  wrong 
and  infult  them,  but  by  petitioning  the  crown  ! 
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reafons  >"  there  are  ftill  much  better  reafons 
to  be  given,  why  it  ought  to  have  its Jixed9  as 
well  as  its  precarious,   fittings. 

75.  The  more  we  contemplate  an  annual 
parliament,  and  thofe  other  barriers  of  liberty 
I  propofe  to  have  eredted,  the  more  I  am  per- 
fuadedwe  fhall  become  attached  to  them.  I 
am  lorry  to  find  Junius  no  friend  to  fuch  par- 
liaments. "  Whenever,"  fays  he,  "  the 
€(  queftion  of  annual  parliaments  fhall  be 
f'  ferioufly  agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and  if 
"  I  live  will  affuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince 
"  the  Englifh  nation,  by  arguments  to  my 
<c  underftanding  unanfwerable,  that  they 
"  ought  to  infift  upon  a  triennial,  and  banifh 
4(  the  idea  of  an  annual  parliament. "  I  have 
been  often,  and  much  at  a  lofs,  to  difcover 
what  could  have  been  his  reafons  for  this 
declaration.  The  more  I  have  njyfelf  con- 
templated the  fubjeft,  and  drawn  compa- 
rifons  between  parliaments  of  different  du- 
rations, the  more  confirmed  have  I  always 
been  in  giving  the  preference  to  an  annual 
one,  provided  it  were  properly  chofen.  In- 
deed I  never  could  arrive  at  any  other  fatis- 
fadtory  conclufion ;  but  here  my  mind  refts 
.in  fecurity,  and  I  find  every  fatisfadion  which 
the  cafe  requires  or  admits  of.  I  hope  the 
able  writer  abovementioned  is  ftill  alive,  and 
will  no  longer  delay  to  favour  the  public  with 
his  fentiments  at  large  on  this  great  queftion. 

If 
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If  it  it  be  not  full  time  that  it  were  "  ferioufly 
"  agitated, "  I  have  formed  a  wrong  opinion; 
having  very  ferioufly  difcuffed  it  to  the  beft 
of  my  poor  abilities.  Satisfied  as  I  am  at 
prefent  of  the  wifdom  of  recurring  to  annual 
parliament,  I  mail  very  readily  change  that 
fentiment  in  favour  of  triennial,  or  even  fep- 
tennial  ones,  provided  any  one  will  convince 
me  by  unanfwerable  arguments  that  either  of 
them  are  entitled  to  a  preference.  After  all 
our  differences  in  opinion,  'tis  truth  alone 
that  can  do  us  effential  fervice.  He  who  has 
any  other  controverfial  purfuit,  which  cauies 
him  wilfully  to  deviate  from  that,  is,  in 
my  eftimation,  a  peft  to  fcciety.  Should  I 
prefume  to  guefs  at  the  objections  of  Junius 
to  annual  parliaments,  I  mould  fuppofe  they 
probably  arofe  from  his  previous  ideas  con- 
cerning the  impracticability  of  reftoring  an 
equal  reprefentation.  On  that  point,  per- 
haps, the  reader  now  agrees  with  me  in  think- 
ing, that  he  had  formed  but  a  defective  judg- 
ment. His  error,  in  that  particular,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  full  fufficient  for  giving  birth  to 
others  of  no  fmall  moment,  with  regard  to 
the  moft  eligible  length  of  parliaments. 
Were,  indeed,  no  other  alteration  to  be 
made  in  our  reprefentation,  than  that  which 
he  fpeaks  of  with  approbation,  of  "  increaiing 
"  the  number  of  knights  of  mires ;"  I  con- 
fefs   that  an  annual  parliament,  fuch   as  we 
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iliould  then  have,  and  fo  chofen  as  it  would 
flillbe,  would  be  little  better  than  the  pre- 
fent.     Probably  not  at  all :  pffiobly  it  might 
make  things  worfe.  Such  a  parliament,  being 
Hill  within  the  reach  of  corruption,  would 
doubtlefs  be  corrupted.     A  very  large  pro-* 
portion  would  frill   be  founded  upon   corrup- 
tion: the  rotten  boroughs  would,  itill  conta- 
minate the  houfe  of  commons*     Without  a 
much  deeper  reformation,  there  would  con- 
tinue to  be  juft  as  many  faleable  feats  to  dif- 
pofe  of  in  fuch  a  parliament,  as  in  any  former 
one.     They  would  moil  likely,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
be  contracted  for  by  a  kind  of  conditional 
leafe,  for  three,  five,  {even  or  more  fucceffive 
years,  at  a  flipulated  annual  rent,  according 
to  the  inclinations  or  views  of  the  leffees.  The 
borough  brokers  and  mailers  of  calculation 
would  foon  fix  their  market  price  for  every 
fuppofeable  term  of  years.     Should  it  be  in 
the  power  of  a  majority,  or  even  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  members,  thus  to  fecure 
their  places   in  parliament  for  any  propofed 
time,  what  would  it  avail  the  nation  that  it 
were  called  an  annual  parliament  ?  In  order 
to  render  fo  great  a  portion  of  corruption  of 
no  erfed:  in  the  houfe,  the  knights    of  ihires 
mull  be  increafed  to  a  number  that  would 
preclude  all  poffibility  of  fober  counfel  and 
debate.     But .  in  what  conceivable  affembly 
Would  it  be  poffible  to  admit  fuch   a  degree 

of 
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of  corruption,  without  a  certainty  of  its  pro- 
ducing very  ill  effects  !  An  annual  parliament 
without  an  equal  reprefentation  would  be  of 
no  u&;  as,  on  the  cither  hand,  an  equal  re- 
prefentation without  an  annual  parliament 
would  afford  us  no  fecurity.  Together, 
they  would  form  a  palladium  of  liberty.  Ve- 
nality would  be  banifhed,  and  tyranny  bound. 
Why,  in  Godrs  name,  fhould  we  fuffer  any 
known  and  palpable  corruption  to  contami- 
nate the  fource  of  legiflation  ! 

76.  I  only  agree  with  a  very  great  number 
of  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  of  the  age,  when 
I  fay  that  except  parliamentary  proftitutionbe 
done  clean  away,  the  liberties  of  this  country 
have  not  long  to  exift.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  the  duty  of  a  citizen,  by  attempting  to 
point  out  the  ready  means  of  effecting  this 
great  purpofe.  My  fellow  citizens  mud 
judge  how  far  I  have  fucceeded;  and  de- 
termine for  themfelves  whether  they  will 
neglect  them  and  link  into  flavery,  or  adopt 
them  and  be  free.  May  that  Being  who 
gave  us  our  freedom  infpire  us  with  a  due 
fenfe  of  fo  tranfcendent  a  blefting,  and  enable 
us  to  tranfmit  it  unimpaired  to  our  pofterity! 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  CANNOT  but  fed  the  ftrongeft  per- 
fuafion  that  the  facility  of  annually  elefting 
our  lower  houfe  of  parliament,  and  of  re- 
storing a  full,  equal  and  perfect  reprefentation 
to  the  commons,  is  in  the  foregoing  pages  de- 
monstrated :  and  I  hope  my  reader  agrees  with 
me,  in  the  idea  of  its  being  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  make  thefe  reforms  immediately.  Now  it 
only  remains  to  infpire  him  with  a  confidence 
that  they  may  be  effeded,  even  againft  the 
whole  force  and  fraud  of  ministerial  oppofi- 
tion  5  and  to  adjure  him,  as  he  mall  anfwer 
it  hereafter,  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  country 
on  this  great  occaSion :  but  tp  do  his  duty  to 
that,  I  had  almoSt  faid  divine  constitution, 
under  which  he  lives,  and  under  which  he 
looks  for  peace  and  protection.  No  man  can 
plead  impotency  without  confeffing  disincli- 
nation. The  poorelt  peafant  of  our  ftate,  I 
have  fhewn  to  be  an  important  member  of  it; 
and  that  he  hath  as  high  a  title  to  liberty  as 
the  molt  illuStrious  nobleman.  I  have  fhewn 
likewife  that,  in  juftice,  the  voice  of  the 
peafant  goes  as  far  as  that  of  the  richeSt  com- 
moner towards  the  nomination  of  a  member  of 
a  parliament.  The  name  of  a  peafant  will  con- 
fequently,  be  of  as  much  value  in  a  petition  to 
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the  throne,  or  any  public  a<9:  of  the  com- 
mons in  their  focial  capacity,  as  that  of  any 
freeholder  or  borough  voter  whatever.  It 
will  be  the  fignature  of  a  freeman  :  of  a  man 
every  wayintitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  competent  to  a  fhare  in  the  framing  of 
them.  To  vindicate  this  right  is  doubtlefs  of 
the  laft  importance  ;  for  liberty,  like  learn- 
ing, is  beft  preferved  by*  its  being  widely  dif- 
fused through  fociety.  Numbers  are  its 
health,  ftrength  and  life.  But,  to  return,  let  my 
reader,  if  he  have  a  wifhfor  reformation,  either 
recoiled:  or  read  what  is  propofed  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  political  difquifitions,  concern- 
ing a  grand  national  aflbciation 
for  reftoring  the  conftitution. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  repeat  what  is 
there  written.  I  will  only  endeavour  to  throw 
in  my  fmall  contribution  towards  removing 
the  difficulties  of  carrying  fuch  a  noble  fcheme 
into  practice.  As  foon  as  leaders  worthy  of 
fuch  a  caufe  fhall  have  made  themfelves  known 
to  the  public  (and  fuch  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve will  foon  appear)  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  they  will  be  provided  with  a  concife  and 
clear  ftate,  of  the  evils  flowing  from  long 
parliaments;  of  the  injuftice  and  abfurdity  o£ 
fuch  parliaments  themfelves;  of  the  infinite 
advantages  from  their  removal;  and  of  the 
method  propofed  for  this  falutary  won- 
They  will  doubtlefs  lay  a  reprefentatior. 
P  2  tl 
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thefe  matters  before  the  king  himfelf,  and 
fhew  him  how  fatally  he  has  been  mifadvifed 
by  his  minifters.  If  his  majefty's  wifdom 
be  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  his  known 
goodnefs  of  heart,  he  will  be  awakened 
as  from  a  dream,  and  all  will  go  well.  He 
can  at  his  pleafure  make  any  parliaments  an- 
nual by  diilblutionsj  and,  patronized  by  him, 
the  whole  plan  for  repairing  the  foundation 
and  the  fortifications  of  liberty  will  be  exe- 
cuted with  infinitely  lefs  trouble  than  it  coft 
to  pafs  the  act  for  eftablifhing  popery  in  a 
Britifh  province,  or  to  enact  any  one  of  thofe 
laws  by  which  we  weakly  attempted  to  en- 
Have  the  colonies.  Such  an  aft  of  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  would  place  the  name  of  George 
the  Third  the  foremofl  on  the  roll  of  patriot 
kings  :  and  the  gratitude  of  his  people  would 
give  him  every  thing  in  return  fhort  of  ado- 
ration. He  would  then  be  great  and  powrerfull 
indeed!  But,  fhould  it  be  the  misfortune  of 
this  country,  that  its  foyereign  fhould  have 
been  fo  effectually  blinded  to  the  only  caufes 
from  which  national  profperity,  regal  dignity 
and  fplendour  can  be  derived;  fhould  the 
royal  mind  be  warped  by  prejudice  and  un- 
alterably fixed  in  a  preference  to  certain  men 
and  their  falie  principles  of  governments 
and  fhould  ever  fo  exprefsly  condemn 
the  propofed  reformation ;  yet,  it  mufl 
not  be  defpaired  of.  If  a  king  will  not 
|>e   3  father  to  his  people,   they  mufl  take 

care 
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care  of  themfelves.  For  the  fake  of  more 
formality,  I  will  fuppofe  our  patriot  leaders 
to  make  their  next  attempt  in  the  houfe 
of  commons.  But  we  fhould  be  weak  indeed 
to  expect  any  better  fuccefs  in  that  quarter. 
Neverthelefs  fuch  a  proceeding  would  be 
highly  proper :  and  it  would  be  right  to  have 
a  compleat  bill  for  the  purpofe  ready  to  lay 
upon  the  table,  if  permitted.  The  jocular 
Lord  North,  after  once  more  diverting  him- 
felf  and  his  play-fellows  with  this  '  popular 
*  fquib,'  gives  the  ufual  fignal,  and,  it  is  no 
no  no'd  out  of  the  houfe  in  an  inftant,  and 
honour'd  at  its  exit  with  a  horfe  laugh  k. 
An  immediate  publication  of  it  would  how-* 
ever  enable  the  people  to  judge,  whether 
fuch  a  bill  or  fuch  a  houfe  were  moft  for 
their  fervice.  And  it  would  then  be  high 
time  that  a  national  affociation  were  forthwith 
fet  on  foot.  But  the  principles  upon  which  I 
have  proceeded  in  this  effay  direct,  that  it  fhould 
have  a  wider  bafis  than  that  propofed  by  the 
author  abovementioned.  Inftead  of  being  con- 
fined to  *  men  of  property,  andtobefubfcribed 
by  thofe  only  whofe  names  are  in  any  tax- 
book,'  it  rnuft  take  in  every  man  who  fhall 
prefer  liberty  to  flavery.  A  flight  reflection 
on  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  times 
will  teach  us,  that  it  ought  to  be  fo  concerted 
as   not,    by  any  means,  to  depend    upon   a 

k  Good  God  in  heaven,  how  do  fome  men  trifle  with 
the  fate  of  thisnation  !  Further  Examination,  p.  230. 
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coup  de  main  for  its  fuccefs :"  but  fo,  as  to  grow 
into  the  approbation  of  the  public  more  and 
more,  as  it  fhould  be  more  and  more  examined 
Its    intrinfic  worth  ought  to  be  fuch,    that 
it  might  at  all  times    hereafter,  though   it 
failed  at  firft,  be  appealed  to  as  a  model  for  a 
perfed:  parliament.     Time,  and  cireumftan- 
ces,    and    fufFerings     from    mifgovernment, 
would  one  day  or  other  bring  it  into  ufe:  but 
any  great  and  fudden  national  calamity  would 
inftantly  make  all  men  come  into  it  as  into  the 
ark  of  their  prefervation.     Our  fufFerings,  if 
not  our  reafon,  are  likely  enough  to  drive  us 
into  it  within  a  very  fhort  period  of  time ; 
but,  fhould  we  even  allow  that  every  fervant 
of  the  crown  and  every  member  of  parlia- 
ment were  aa  undoubted  patriot,  yet  we  could 
have  noexcufe  whatever  for  delaying  it;  be- 
caufe  the  meafure  is  right  in  itfelf,  and  &  duty 
we  owe  to  pofterity;  who  might  behold  fe- 
nators  and  courtiers  of  another  caft.     If  we 
be  in  earneft  to  ferve  our  country,  we  muft 
have  patience  and  perfeverance  as  well  as  zeal. 
The  patriot  does  not  fay  to  himfelf,   c  I  will 
labour  in  my  country's  caufe  for  two  or  three, 
or  for  fix  or  {tvtn  years/  and  then,  if  difap- 
pointed,  '  I  will  abandon  it  in  vexation  or  def- 
pair  v  no — the  love  of  his  country  he  finds  the 
ruling  paffion  of  his  foul;  and  he  knows  that 
theduties  of  patriotifm,  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
minor  focial  duties,  cannot  ceafe  but  with  his 
vital  breath.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 

that 
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that  amongft  our  leaders  no  unworthy  am- 
bition fhall  mix  with  this  facred  bufinefs,  no 
rafhnefs  dictate  their  counfels:  but  that 
wifdom,  magnanimity,  and  an  unconquerable 
fpirit  of  perfeverance  fhall  regulate  and  dif- 
tinguifh  their  whole  conduct.  Befides  the 
univerfality  which  feems  to  be  effential  to  the 
fcheme  of  an  affociation,  it  muft  be  framed 
with  the  utmoft  fimplicity.  The  motives  to 
it  fhould  be  fet  forth  as  clearly  and  concifely 
as  poffible ;  the  contraft  between  the  evils  to 
be  removed  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
fhould  be  fhort  and  ftriking;  the  peafant 
fhould  be  taught  to  know  his  own  import- 
ance -,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  have  at  all 
times  a  right  to  correct  the  government 
at  their  own  difcretion,  fhould  be  incul- 
cated and  proved;  and  it  fhould  likewife 
be  fhewn,  that  a  majority  will  always  fuc- 
ceed  in  any  thing  they  fhall  ferioufly  and  Rea- 
dily attempt.  A  hand  bill  would  be  fufficient 
for  thispurpofe.  They  fhould  be  circulated, 
together  with  the  forms  of  the  affociation, 
throughout  every  parifh,  and  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  And  at  the  fame  time  draughts 
of  a  petition  to  the  throne,  for  his  majefty's 
concurrence  and  aid  towards  procuring  the 
object  of  the  affociation,  fhould  likewife  be 
circulated  for  fubfcriptions.     But  yet  there  is 

One  meaflire  which,  above   all  others, 
would  be  neceffary  towards  the  profpering  of 
our  undertaking. *  The  people  muft  be  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  that  there  is  HO  tHck  in  the  bu- 
finefs:  that  the  leaders  in  it  will  not  turn 
out  Pulteneys  or  F~ — — ds.  In  order  hereto, 
it  will  be  requifite,  that  thefe  leaders  fhould 
jointly  fubfcribe  and  publifh  the  moft  explicit 
declaration  of  their  intentions ;  and  the  moftTa- 
cred  engagements  that  they  will  before  all  things 
perfevere  till  death,  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, towards  obtaining  the  great  object  of 
the  propofed  affociation,  a  parliamentary 
reformation.     It  were  to    be  wifhed  too  they 

would  confine  themfelves  to  this  One  article. 
It  includes  all  the  reft.  Without  this,  no- 
thing elfe  can  be  obtained,-  and  if  they  could, 
would  not  be  worth  contending  for.  But 
let  them  not  amufe  us  with  general  terms 
and   indefinite  expreffions.      Let    them  fay 

what  this  reformation  mall  be : — let  them 

tell  it  us  exactly^  in  all  its  particulars. 
Let  us  be  thoroughly  fatisfied  that  we  are  not 
to  be  made  the  bubbles  of  their  ambition ; 
and  when  we  mall  have  raifed  them  to  the 
hio-h  feats  of  power,  that  we  mall  not  find 
our  liberties  in  as  low  a  condition  as  before. 

An  affociation  thus  planned,  thus  patro- 
nized, thus  conducted,  would  unite  all  par- 
ties -,  and  foon  take  in  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom :  -  but  why  mould  I  fay  almoft,  why 
mould  I  fuppofe  any  man  bafe  enough  not  to 
be  of  it?  Neither  the  farmer,  nor  the  mechanic 

may 
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i}iay  perhaps  know  Whether  the  Amerlcanl} 
are  right  or  wrong  in  oppofing  government; 
but  every  man   knows    that  an  affembly  of 
honeft  men  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  affembly  of 
knaves.     Hence  we  fhould  foon  fee  the  wide 
difference  between  a  party  ftruggle,  for  pe- 
titions againft  addrefles,  and  addreffes  againft 
petitions;  and  a  national  invitation  to  all  men 
of  all  parties   to   take  care  of  their  lives,  li- 
berties and  properties.     No  man's  party  will 
fuffer  by  an  annual   parliament  j  becaufe  no 
minifter  of  what   party   foever  can  have  an 
influence  over  it*     By  annual  elections   every 
man  will  be  at  liberty  to  vote  for  gentlemen 
of  his  own  party  once   a  year :  and  he  will 
then  find,  by  the  help  of  very  little  experience, 
that  men    of  fenfe,    probity   and    religion, 
notwithstanding  fome  immaterial  differences 
of  fentiment,  are  all  of  one  party  in  politics  ; 
and  will  all  agree   in   ferving  their   country, 
and  in  keeping  the  power  of  kings    and  mi- 
nifters  within  bounds.     "  A  defigning   mi- 
*'  niftry  defires  no  better  than  that  the  peo- 
*'  pie's    attention    be   engaged  about  trifling 
*<  grievances,  fuch  as  have  employed  us  fince 
*c  the  late  peace.     This  gives  them  an  oppor- 
*'  tunity  of  wreathing  the  yoke  around  our 
*'  necks,  becaufe  it  gives  them  a  pretence  for 
"  increafing  the  military  force.      Instructing, 
"  petitioning,    remonftrating,  and    the  like, 
**  are   good  diverfion    for  a    court;  becaufe 
"  they  know,    that,  in    fuch   ways,  nothing 
f<  will  be  done  againft  their  power.     A  grand 
*'  national    affociation  for  obtaining  an  inde- 
y  pendent    parliament     would    make    them 

Q^  "  tremble. 
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**  tremble.  For  they  know,  tint  the  nation. 
«?  if  in  earneft,  would  have  it,  and  that 
sf  with  the  ceflatipn  of  their  influence  in  par^ 
H  liament,  their  power  muft  end  *."  It  will 
perhaps  be  faid  that  ?  the  members  of  an 

*  affociation   can   only   petition  the  throne; 

*  that  60,000  of  the  fubjefts  petitioned  in  the 

*  year  1769  for  a  diffolution  of  the  then  parlia- 

*  ment  m,  and  were  anfwered  only  by  a  royal 
%  nod,  and  that,  no  nod  pf  approbation ; 
x  whereupon   the  faid  6o,opo   perfons    were 

*  obliged  to  put  up  quietly  with  the  contempt 
«  they  met  with/  I  anfwer,  that  an  affociated 
nation  may  do  more  than  petition,  or  re- 
inonftrate  either.  There  is  nothing  it  can- 
not do  but  what  is  naturally  impoffible.  It 
can  level  a  throne  with  the  earth,  and  tram-; 
pie  authority  in  the  duft.  And  it  cap  do  thefe 
things  of  right.  Nothing  but  its  own  belief 
qf  their  expediency  to  do  it  fervice,  can 
preferve  them  from  its  deftroying  hand.  But 
this  nation  knows  too  \yell  the,  excellency  of 

*  Pol.  Difq.  v.  3.  p.  455. 

m  ibid. I# 25-  where  you  will  likewife  find 

thefe  words ;  "  It  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
'*  that,  in  their  addrefs,  in  anfwer  to  the  above  profound 
cc  fpeech"  (the  king's  upon  the  horned  cattle)  "  the  houfe 
cc  fhould  declare  their  intention  of  enquiring  into  the 
*e  caufes  of  the  prefent  difcontents.  Several  pf  the  courtly 
*c  members  gravely  denied  that  there  was  any  difcontent 
<c  in  the  kingdom,  though  they  knew  that  60000  had 
<c  fubfcribed  petitions  for  difTolution  of  parliament.  They 
fc  miffht  have  argued  more  plaufibly,  that  there  was  no 
"  parliament  then  exifting.  For  it  will  appear  prefently, 
"  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  above  number  fends  in  the  ma- 
f*  jority  of  the  houfe.  And  if  the  voluntary  petition 
*' of  60,000  deferves  no  regard,  furely  the  bought  votes 
€i  of  5000  ought  to  go  for  nothing. 

its 
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Its  conftitution  of  government,  to  think  of 
doing  the  fmalleft  injury  to  any  branch  of  it. 
Aflbciated  to  a  man,  the  throne,  the  peerage^ 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  would  be  fo  fair 
from  being  in  danger,  that,  to  refcue  them 
from  abufe,  to  repair  them,  to  ftrengthen 
them,  to  re-edify  and  adorn  them,  could  be 
its  fole  object. 

That  fuch  an  affociation  may  take  place,  if 
need  be,  is  my  ardent  prayer;  and  I  hope 
there  lives  not  that  man  upon  our  ifle  fo  un- 
worthy of  the  fociety  of  men,  who,  if  need 
were,  would  not  fubfcribe  it  with  his  blood* 

FINIS. 
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